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CHAPTER XIII. 
NOT ASKED TO BE WITNESSES. 


[* the day-time of Monday, the nineteenth of October, Mrs. Wilson, 

the worthy and angular and precise landlady of the lodging 
house in Great Grey Street, Chelsea, found herself in a very ruffled 
temper. 

And yet, what right had she to be angry? For several things had 
happened to her which bring pleasure to the natural feminine heart. 
She had just been one in a wedding party—that perennial human 
interest—she had on a handsome new dress—and she was relieved 
finally from a sense of responsibility and anxiety concerning Rose 
Raynham which had lurked within her for the last few weeks, despite 
her best endeavours to allay it. 

Yet still Mrs. Wilson felt herself an ill-used woman, and was 
thoroughly vexed ; and in a spirit of sophistry she was trying to find 
good reasons for being so, in the negligences of her servant and the 
patent thoughtlessness of some of her lodgers. 

But these subterfuges deceive nobody. They did not deceive her. 
Mrs. Wilson judged her servant to be but a stupid girl; but the girl 
was shrewd enough to know “ that it must have been something which 
happened at church which had put the missis out: she was pleasant 
enough before she went to the wedding, but she came back from it as 
cross as two sticks.” 

After that first visit which Mr. Forester had paid to Great Grey 
Street, the landlady had had terrible misgivings. For the gentleman 
did not return so promptly as he had promised, though he wrote to 
her as well as to Miss Raynham, saying that he was detained by 
unexpected and pressing causes. These letters were dated from the 
Iron Cross Hotel, though they bore a country postmark which was 
too indistinct for Mrs. Wilson to make out. Certainly he enclosed a 
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very fair remittance, and made the request that Mrs. Wilson would 
allow the young orphan lady to be with her as a boarder rather than 
as a lodger. The money was welcome enough to the struggling 
woman, but it did not silence her qualms and self-questionings. Not 
only was she careful of her own fair fame, and desirous that no harm 
‘should befall Rose under her roof, but she was honestly anxious that 
no-harm should befall the girl anywhere. And so she had awaited 
further developments with much anxiety, and while she acceded to 
Mr. Forester’s request concerning Rose’s position in her house, she 
still held somewhat aloof from the girl, and lost no conversational 
opportunity of impressing upon her the solemnity of life, and the 
dreadful wickedness of the world. 

But Mr. Forester had not failed on his part. At his very next 
visit he spoke of the marriage as imminent: at the visit following he 
actually began to make arrangements for it. Rose was just over 
‘twenty-one, so that as far as the law was concerned she was her own 
"mistress, and no banns would be required—nothing but the genteel 
. formality of a licence. 

Mrs. Wilson was asked to advise and help concerning a modest 
trousseau, and as the days wore on, nearer to the day which was fixed 
for the marriage, Rose, who had been chatty and sociable from the 
first, grew franker and more communicative concerning her own 

affairs, though her confidences were naturally coloured by her own 
:feelings and vanities. She talked quite unreservedly about her dead 
smother, and her childhood’s home, and her “ grandpapa, the artist.” 
‘Concerning later years she went less into detail, but Mrs. Wilson got 
ia fairly vivid impression of a childless, unsympathetic uncle-guardian, 
and an old-established bountiful country home. Good Joseph Raynham, 
of the quiet Ash-tree Inn, would have been quite startled at the stern 
and worldly character his niece gave as his portrait, and possibly still 
more bewildered at the mysterious way in which his “ Ash-tree” lost all 
those particular features which made it an inn, and retained only those 
of a country house ! 

Mrs. Wilson thought she caught the drift of the whole story. The 
girl might have a little money of her own: at any rate she was pretty 
and attractive, the sort of girl whose relatives expect her to make what 
they consider “a good match.” She hinted at this. 

“But my uncle had no right to have his doubts of Mr. Forester 
because he is only an artist,” pouted Rose in answer, “‘ when my own 
:grandpapa was an artist.” 

And Mrs. Wilson cordially agreed with her. But while the good 
woman allowed herself to be led by Rose’s vanity into believing that 
the objections to the marriage, and therefore the reasons for secresy, 

-came from Rose’s own side, she never for a moment doubted which 
«of the pair had enjoyed the best social breeding ; and she constantly 
impressed upon Rose that indeed money was not everything, that 
Mr. Forester was a perfect gentleman, and that when once his pictures 
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got into notice the great world who would patronise all things would 
certainly recognise him as their equal. 

“ And what will my uncle say then?” asked Rose, with a toss of 
her light pretty head. 

There was not to be any friend from either side at the marriage. 
The parish clerk would give the bride away. Mrs. Wilson herself 
and one of her lodgers, a Miss North, a lively little music teacher, 
were pressed into service as companions to keep the bride in 
countenance. 

But on the evening before the ceremony, a strange change seemed 
to come over the light heedless spirit of the bride-elect. Mr. Forester 
paid her a long visit, and their little preparations being all complete, 
the two had had an earnest and uninterrupted conversation. It 
happened that he went away at last without seeing Mrs. Wilson ; and 
when she entered the parlour after his departure, she found Rose 
sitting there, pale and tearful, with a solemn light shining on her face. 
Ske did not make any remark, but she rose and kissed the kind land- 
lady—a caress she had never before bestowed on her. 

“ Aye, I know how you feel, my dear,” said the good woman. 
“You wish it was to-morrow morning, and that it was all over, and 
yet you wish you had another two or three weeks to consider it. 
Not that you don’t trust him, I’m sure, my dear, but that it’s a great 
change, and can’t ever be undone once it is done.” 

“JI—I’m a little frightened, I think,” whispered Rose. “I’m only 
a poor little thing—such a silly little thing, uncle Joseph used to 
say ! ” 

“But just what satisfies Mr. Forester,” said Mrs. Wilson cheerily. 
“And as for being a silly little thing—love teaches us all wisdom 
fast enough, my dear. Love is a teacher who spares no pains.” 

Rose did not answer. Perhaps there was something upon her mind 
which was beyond the reach of the homely consolation. 

“Ts it not strange?” she asked presently, “that to-night, of all 
nights, I cannot help thinking of my uncle and the dear old place?” 

“Not a bit strange,” answered the landlady. “It’s natural to take 
a long last look of anything. You'll never see your old life again, my 
dear. Your own eyes will be changed.” 

“JT wonder,” said Rose, speaking slowly and sadly, “ I wonder if I 
shall ever wish that this had never happened !” 

“Of course not,” cried Mrs. Wilson, loyal to the happiness of 
marriage. ‘ It won’t be all sunshine, my dear, I don’t say that it will. 
We wouldn’t wish it—light and shade, my dear, and calm and storm ; 
but the sun will be always there. And when you’re an old woman, 
my dear young lady, and have seen the best and the worst, you'll say 
that this is the one action of your life that you’d do over again—may 
be, in a little different way, for I can’t help being sorry that you’re 
not reconciled to your uncle. But so long as life is life here will be 
rubs in it, and nothing is quite perfect !” 
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Rose gave a little wistful incredulous shake of the head. She had 
a great secret to keep now, and she was not quite certain that Mrs. 
Wilson’s assurances would suit its requirements. 

“T’m as glad as I can be that this wedding is coming off,” con- 
fided Mrs. Wilson to Miss North, as next morning they assisted each 
other to dress for the occasion. ‘And the uncle must come round. 
by-and-by, for I’m sure if this young man is only a poor artist, he’s. 
a perfect gentleman, and a great deal better man than she had any 
right to expect, pretty light little butterfly as she is.” 

“‘She looks like a butterfly in the rain, this morning,” said Miss 
North. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Mrs. Wilson, “ there’s a sort of dignity about 
her, all on a sudden. I can’t make it out; there’s half of it like 
humility and half of it like pride.” 

“ As if she feels unworthy of him and yet is made worthy by his 
choice,” explained Miss North, who was romantic. 

And then the two had betaken themselves to admire their new 
dresses, for simple as all the arrangements were, Mr. Forester had 
not forgotten the liberality becoming in a bridegroom, and Mrs. 
Wilson’s dark-grey cashmere, trimmed with satin, and Miss North’s 
corresponding robe of olive-green, were, as each said, exactly what 
each would have chosen for herself. 

Miss North secretly pitied Rose for being married in a travelling: 
dress, handsome enough of its kind, but very different from the 
fluffy white garments which figure in girlish visions of a bride. When 
Mr. Forester had first expressed his wishes in this respect, Rose had 
felt inclined to be a little rebellious ; but before the wedding-day, the 
matter had ceased to be very important in her eyes, and she scarcely 
cared whether or no he would yield to Miss North’s earnest petition. 
that he would at least permit a bridal wreath to adorn the dainty 
straw bonnet, which she would faithfully promise to remove at once— 
even in the vestry, immediately after the ceremony if he so desired. 

The wedding took place in a quiet old church by the waterside—a. 
church with quaint monuments in every corner, and strange relics on 
every hand. When it was over, they came back to Great Grey 
Street, only to take up the trunk stored with Rose’s little trousseau. 
Mrs. Wilson had set forth sundry refreshments, which Rose made a 
feint of accepting ; but the bridegroom touched nothing. 

Their cab was directed to drive to the King’s Cross Railway 
Station. It was before this parting moment—as the observant 
maid-of-all-work discerned—that the chill had fallen on the kindly 
landlady. In fact, she brought it home with her from the 
church. But when Rose had turned to her on the threshold, and 
clasped her hands, and gazed up into her face with tearful eyes, she 
thawed for a moment, and returned the clinging grasp with warm 
heartiness, as sie spoke. 

And yc u'll let me know when you’re safely arrived, my dear, and 
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I'll always be glad to hear from you, or to see you, whenever you're 
in town again.” 

“You must always believe that I can never forget you, Mrs. 
Wilson, or your kindness, or the days here,” answered Rose, and then 
Mr. Forester put his hand through her arm and hurried her off. 

“‘Well, well,” said Mrs. Wilson, turning back into the deserted 
parlour, “ I’m not sure that it’s all as right as it should be. He does 
not seem happy with the happiness he ought to feel this day; and 
there’s a change come over her.” 

“It’s natural, isn’t it, a change should come over one when one 
marries ?” remarked Miss North. 

“Ah!” cried the landlady significantly. “ Did anything about the 
‘wedding strike you as curious, my dear ?” 

“No; nothing. I’m not much used to be at weddings, Mrs. 
Wilson.” 

“Well, it struck me—and it was this. Neither you nor I was 
allowed to witness their signatures in the vestry. Instead of us, he 
asked the two strangers to be the witnesses—mere officials—the old 
‘beadle and the pew-opener. My dear,” continued the landlady, in 
quite a sepulchral tone, “I don’t believe he is what he seems, or 
that his name’s Forester. I think he is a nobleman in disguise.” 

Little Miss North gave a scream of surprise. 

‘“‘ The impression has got hold of me,” said Mrs. Wilson. “ And 
I shouldn’t wonder but he disclosed it to her last evening at their long 
‘interview, for I’m sure she did not suspect it before, and it is that 
which has dazed and changed her. They are married at any rate, 
which is the chief thing.” : 

“ My goodness !” cried Miss North, adopting the opinion. “I did 
notice something—sorry enough though she was to leave you, Mrs. 
Wilson, she never gave the promise to write which you asked her 
for.” 

“You may be sure I took notice of that as well as you,” rejoined 
the landlady. ‘Well, it’s a queer world. It’s the queerest world 
that ever I saw,” she added, as if her experience in universes had 
‘een extensive. And then she proceeded to set her house in order, 
and was in capital cue for administering any rebukes which seemed 
to be called for. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WITH MR. GRALE. 


Dr. PALMER stood outside his house, inhaling the fresh air of the 
bright autumn morning. He was about to take his usual round of 
visits, and had halted in thought. There was one patient whom 
it was necessary he should see the first thing ; he knew that, and did 
not hesitate ; and there was another whose case was not so urgent, 
whom perhaps he ought to see; but this latter lived in a totally 
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opposite direction from that in which he wished to go for reasons of 
his own. 

It was Tuesday the twentieth of October. On the previous evening 
Dr. Palmer had heard of the return to Dering of the master of 
Moorland House, Webster having mentioned it to the Doctor and 
Miss Vivian when he overtook them in his chaise on coming from 
the railway station : he had seen Mr. Grale alight from the train. 

While the Doctor stood on his doorstep, ruminating, his daughter 
Agnes came out from the breakfast-room. 

“ Are you waiting for anything, papa?” she asked. ‘‘ Have you 
forgotten something ?” 

‘No, child: I was only deliberating whether I might go to old Grale 
at the Mill and tackle him, before going to Mrs. Enderby’s. I suppose 
I must put aside the inclination ; business before pleasure.” 

«Pleasure !” echoed Agnes. 

Dr. Palmer laughed. “It’s a proverb, you know.” 

‘“* And in one sense it will be a pleasure to tell him how infamous. 
are his suspicions of Charles Carr,” said Agnes warmly. 

* Softly, young lady,” said her father: ‘‘ Mr. Grale may have thought 
his suspicions were justified.” 

“Papa, he could never have thought his harshness was justified,” 
returned Agnés. 

“No,” assented Dr. Palmer, as he moved away. ‘I shall try to 
show him it was not.” 

The Doctor visited his two patients whose cases pressed, and then 
made his way to the works. He had really come in a conciliatory 
spirit and to see how far the matter might be made right. Mr. Grale 
had been absent three weeks and it was time an understanding should: 
be come to for Charles’s sake. The Doctor had in his pocket the 
suspected roll of manuscript, to be triumphantly produced should 
Mr. Grale hold out. But when he was requested to wait awhile in 
the outer counting house, and could overhear Mr. Grale’s rasping and. 
dictatorial tones within, the conciliating spirit fainted within him and 
was only kept alive by persistent endeavour. 

Mr. Grale gave a grunt when he saw who his visitor was. His. 
manner could be very offensive at times. But Dr. Palmer had made 
up his mind to carry the matter through with a light, strong hand, as. 
if he could fearlessly rely on the manufacturer’s neighbourliness and 
honest openness to conviction. 

They sat down together, Mr. Grale partly turning from his desk,, 
and talked for a little while. But Dr. Palmer soon found his task 
would be a hard one. 

‘You see,” said he presently, “‘ Charles does not even know of what. 
he is accused.” 

Mr. Grale looked up keenly beneath his shaggy eyebrows. “TI 
accuse him of nothing yet,” he said. ‘TI only tell him—I tell you— 
that I gave him a chance of confessing what he knows should be 
confessed.” 
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“Which, as he is innocent of everything, means nothing at all,” 
rejoined Dr. Palmer. ‘ Remember what stress you laid on the imita- 
tion envelope you found; yet it was merely a spoilt specimen of a 
trifling art with which he has amused himself quite openly. George 
Vivian remembers Charles doing something of the sort for Miss. 
Vivian’s stall at the last bazaar.” 

“What ! have you been talking it over with the Vivians?” ques- 
tioned Mr. Grale, in a quick, angry tone. 

“It was your son who mentioned it to them, Mr. Grale. I was. 
sorry for it, for the less the matter is spoken of abroad the better ; but 
I think we may trust them. I only answered a few natural questions. 
that Edgar put.” 

“ Allan is—a fool,” decided his father concisely. ‘‘ What business. 
had he to talk? It’s no affair of his.” 

“You may take my word for it, Mr. Grale, that Charles Carr is as. 
innocent as you are. I regret, as things have turned out, that he did 
not show you at once that roll of manuscript you thought so suspicious. 
I have it with me now, and you can read it if you care to take the: 
trouble. What shall I say to Charles for you, sir?” 

Mr. Grale sat with his pen suspended in his hand. He was turning. 
something over in his mind. 

‘What is done cannot be undone,” he said. “I expect there will 
be no redress for me; that I shall not get back the money I’ve 
been defrauded of. And really I am so busy with important matters. 
this morning that I’ve no time to waste with you. But you, Dr. 
Palmer, can ask him if he objects to telling what he knows of a Mr. 
Mark Bedell, and where he is now.” 

“‘ Mark Bedell!” echoed the doctor, recalling the one perplexing 
point. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grale. “I expect, if you opened that roll of 
manuscript you say you have brought, that’s about the first name you’d 
see in it.” 

Dr. Palmer saw he must speak without reserve if he would do any 
good. Drawing his chair nearer, he confessed that Mr. Wilton had 
mentioned the name to him in confidence; and that Charles had. 
declared he knew nothing wrong of it. ‘It is simply a tale of fiction 
that the roll of paper contains,” he added, “and the name Mark 
Bedell was one created out of Charles’s head.” 

“Do you give credit to that?” rejoined Mr. Grale sharply. “ It 
is the name of the forger ; the one he makes use of, at all events. You 
must see that there’s more in this coincidence than Charles Carr wishes. 
to make out.” 

“I acknowledge that it is perplexing,” said the Doctor, “but I am 
quite sure Charles is both ignorant and innocent.” 

“It is so perplexing that I would rather not go further into the affair 
just now ; I must have time to sift it thoroughly—if I can do that. I 


will tell you this much—that I should never have suspected the young . 
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man but for seeing the name in his desk. There it was, in his own 
handwriting ; he can’t get over that. Give me time, Dr. Palmer.” 

“Have you the false bills and cheques by you, Mr. Grale? If 
so, do you object to let me see them ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Mr. Grale, taking them from his desk 
and putting them into the Doctor’s hand. 

There they were, bills and uncrossed cheques—payable to Mark 
Bedell, or order. In every instance the name of Mark Bedell was 
written across the back. ‘They had all been paid within a very few 
days of each other, though in widely different places. The forged 
signatures of Grale and Company were so perfect that Mr. Grale him- 
self could not wonder the cashiers had never questioned them. 

** Give me time,” repeated Mr. Grale. “ T'll sift it if I can.” 

** Meanwhile you will allow Charles Carr to return to his employ. 
ment here ?” 

“No, that I won’t,” was the resolute answer. 

“Of course I mean only as a temporary thing; Charles never 
intended to stay here, you know, sir, and I am sure he would not now. 
But, any scandal that may have arisen against him in the neighbour- 
hood will be recognised for what it is worth, when it is seen 
that immediately on your coming back he returns to his desk, even 
though it be for ever so short a time.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Grale, with harsh decision. ‘‘ He would not 
show me those papers when I asked him, and when it was his duty 
to do so; he need not come back now. Let things stand as they are 
for the present. Nothing is cleared up. I did not dismiss him. I 
shall certainly not call him back.” 

“Dr. Palmer took up his hat. ‘“‘ Well,” said he, “I am sorry for 
Charles, yet I’m far more sorry for you, Mr. Grale. Good morning.” 

He hurried to Dering Court, for the General was the next patient 
on his list, in a perfect ecstasy of righteous indignation. Maria 
Vivian was in the garden, and came forward to meet him. 

“‘ Mr. Grale is inexorably unjust,” he impulsively announced to her, 
forgetting all other greeting. And then he briefly related to her a 
small portion of what had passed concerning Charles Carr; but he 
did not give particulars, or allude in any way to the name Mark 
Bedell, contenting himself with enlarging upon his adversary’s preju- 
dice and “ hardness.” 

Rather to his surprise, Maria seemed inclined to excuse Mr. Grale. 
She offered a sort of apology for him. 

“He has only just got home, you see, Doctor, and is no doubt 
overwhelmed with business. And of course he feels sore at being 
wronged—he has been wronged, you know, and robbed of his money. 
Allow him a little time to get over the smart, and to enquire into 
things. I dare say it will come right in the end.” 

Dr. Palmer said no more. Perhaps she was right. He enquired 
after the General. 
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“He seems wonderfully better this morning,” replied Maria. “So 
much so that it has made me almost afraid. For—is not a sudden 
improvement sometimes a sign of the end ?” 

‘Sometimes, but by no means always,” answered the Doctor. “And 
I may tell you that this is about the time when, if a change for the 
better be possible, it is likely to show itself. I confess that I had 
little hopes of it. There have been some most unfavourable symp- 
toms in his case. However, we shall see. Ifa medical attendant’s 
hopes often come to nothing, so occasionally do his fears.” 

“‘ Certainly,” assented Maria. 

“Is your brother George at home ?” 

“No,” she answered. “He has been in town for three or four 
days now, as I think you know. I rather wonder what can be keep- 
ing him. He never stays so long as this. Perhaps he may be home 
to-night.” 

“‘ He seems rather fond of being in town,” remarked the Doctor. 

“Yes ; and I cannot think why,” said Maria. ‘“ He is not happy ; 
I am sure of that. Oh, Dr. Palmer! if I could only know that his 
health is not in danger?” 

“‘ But, my dear young lady, you should not let that fear trouble you. 
I really do not see any cause for it. George is not very strong ; he 
never has been, as we all know. But there’s nothing specially the 
matter with him now.” 

‘“‘ Something or other is weighing upon his spirits.” 

“That may be. Young men have their seasons of torments and 
worries, just as all the rest of us have. I’m going in to the General.” 

“A moment yet, Doctor,” said Maria, touching his arm to detain 
him, and insensibly lowering her voice. “I want to ask you a trifling 
question. The woman that Mrs. Massey was speaking of last 
evening—she who wears the yellow cloak—do you know anything of 
her ?” 

“Not I,” said Dr. Palmer. 

“You don’t know who she is, or what brought her to the place, or 
what she is doing here ?” 

“Not at all. I have heard some of my patients talk of her. They 
call her the yellow woman,” he added, laughing slightly, “and seem 
to think she must be watching something or somebody. She is seen 
sheltering herself behind trees and hedges, peeping out upon the 
passers-by.” 

“I wonder,” mused Maria, speaking to herself rather than to the 
Doctor, ‘ what she is here for ?” 

“Why do you want to know ?” 

Maria flashed a quick glance at him. “Oh, curiosity,” she 
answered, turning her head away. The unexpected appearance of 
the woman the previous night, and the warning word she had spoken— 
though whether for Allan or for herself she knew not—had impressed 
her with a vague uneasiness. But she shrank from speaking of it.” 
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“You'd like to ask for the pattern of her yellow cloak perhaps ?” 
laughed Dr. Palmer, as he left Maria and passed into the house. 

He found General Vivian’s condition undoubtedly improved. At 
the close of his visit to the sick-room, not seeing Maria about, he 
charged Edgar to tell his sister that it was a real improvement ; 
“though,” quaintly added the Doctor, “we are not quite out of the 
wood.” 

Edgar saw Dr. Palmer depart, and then went about, looking for 
Maria. He found her in a little half-ruined arbour in the heart of a 
thick shrubbery. It had been his own retreat in many a youthful 
trouble, and over and over again Maria had run in to comfort him, 
and kiss away his sadness. 

Pushing aside the growth of intervening branches, he saw Maria 
sitting on the dusty, worm-eaten seat. There was on her white face 
a strange look which he did not understand, nor did he pause to 
consider it. 

“Maria!” he cried, “the uncle is better. Dr. Palmer says he 
may get over it after all, and you are not to be uneasy.” 

She rose up silently and stood before him, raising a hand as if in 
solemn thankfulness ; but Edgar noticed that she did not answer his 
radiant smile. Something was troubling her. Maria sat down again, 
and a few minutes passed in silence. 

“‘ Edgar,” she began, apparently making a great effort, ‘“‘ Do you 
remember how often you and I have taken counsel together in this 
dim old place ?” 

“ Aye,” he answered, the light of his face changing to a tender one. 
He could see that she was inwardly distressed, and the anxiety con- 
cerning her evident depression of spirits, which had lain dormant 
during his uncle’s imminent danger, promptly returned to his mind. 
“* Aye,” he repeated, “and it was always good counsel which you gave, 
sister mine ; sometimes too good for me to appreciate or follow at 
the time.” 

“It was easy to give you counsel in those days, Edgar. In child- 
hood problems are very simple ; our difficulties then are easily over- 
come. But it is different when we grow older; molehills then are 
mountains, not only in semblance; our lives have become compli- 
cated with other lives It 1s a very perplexing world!” she 
broke off suddenly. 

“Sit down beside me, dear,” said Edgar, who had taken his 
place on the bench, “and tell me all-about it. I can see that your 
mind has some burden weighing it down, from which it ought to be 
relieved.” 

“What is there to tell?” she faltered. Nevertheless she sat down 
beside him. As she did so, a withered leaf fluttered down and fell in 
her lap. 

“‘ Edgar!” she said suddenly, after a pause of a few minutes, “do 
you think one is ever free to divulge a secret ?” 
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Edgar felt that some outer door of his sister’s heart was opening, 
by which she longed that he might be gradually admitted into the 
whole history of what was troubling her. He no longer thought it 
could be connected with the lovers’ quarrel which had occurred 
between her and Allan Grale; if it were but that, why surely they 
would do as other lovers did, “kiss, and make it up,” now that it was 
rendering both of them so evidently miserable. He could not 
imagine what it could be. Was it anything about George? For 
Edgar himself had found his elder brother curiously absent-minded 
and restless of late ; and George’s unexplained absences at this time 
of dangerous illness in the house were in themselves mysterious. 
But how could Maria know anything? Yet Edgar said to himself 
that women did often seem to have a sort of sixth sense, which gave 
them power to see the significance and bearing of apparent trifles, and 
to trace home very trivial clues. Or could it be about himself? 
Some rumour of his difficulties falsified, distorted, or at least 
exaggerated, might have reached her. - 

‘“‘ That is not an easy question, my dear,” he answered. “A secret 
you see, is intended to be kept.” 

Her lip quivered. As she glanced up at her brother, he caught a 
look in her eyes that was very like agony. 

“‘T suppose it is quite the same, Edgar, if a secret is trusted with 
one, or if one finds it out,” she observed. 

“It has seemed to me that the last sort of secret should be the 
more faithfully kept,” replied Edgar, his impression becoming 
strengthened that the secret must be George’s—and that she had 
found it out. “Once a fellow creature’s secret gets put in our power 
—without his will, possibly without his knowledge—why, then, our 
own honour is concerned to guard it. Besides, our ‘ finding-out ” 
faculties may be at fault, and the inferences we have drawn from 
appearances may be wrong ones.” 

“ But—if we may be quite sure that—that they are right?” urged 
Maria. 

“It is very hard to be quite sure,” returned Edgar, firmly. 

“And the secret may be one which we have no right to keep; 
something that other people ought to know of,” pleaded Miss 
Vivian. 

“ The straightforward course is to tell our discovery—our secret— 
to the one whom it most concerns, and to ask for an explanation, if 
he can give one, and if he can’t, to allow him a chance of himself 
disclosing it at his own time. We need not think what our own 
duties of disclosure may be until we are entirely assured he repudiates 
his.” 

Edgar Vivian delivered this opinion with rather stern authority. 
He felt quite convinced now that Maria’s words applied to something 
she had found out, or thought she had found out, about his brother, 
or else about himself. He had no fancy for entering upon his own 
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difficulties with her, or for listening to any of George’s. But he saw 
that his want of sympathy gave her pain. 

“You see, I am talking in the dark, Maria,” he resumed, in a 
kindly tone, “there are a thousand little circumstances surrounding 
every particular case which must modify an outsider’s view of it. 
You won’t be angry with me when I say I can’t help inferring 
that you yourself are keeping a secret.” 

“ Aye, I am,” she said bitterly. 

“ And unwillingly, I fancy.” 

“No, not unwillingly,” she answered. ‘It has been as a black 
shadow on my life from the day I knew it, but if it could have rested 
there, it should have been let lie in silence. Why should it not ? 
Nothing can ever make my life light and easy as it was before. But 
when it seems to go creeping on, and on, and on! Oh, Edgar! I 
hardly know what to do.” 

Edgar was silent, for he did not know what to say. He began to 
think he had been wrong -in his conjecture that it might apply to 
himself. 

“Ts he, whom the secret most concerns, aware that you know it?” 
he asked presently, his mind quite full of his brother George. 

“Yes,” said Maria briefly. 

“And relies on your silence,” remarked Edgar. 

“Yes,” said Maria, again. 

“‘ Did you give him your promise to be silent ?” 

“‘We never exchanged a word on the subject,” she cried, turning 
full upon him, as if to confront any heedless banter her statement 
might elicit. 

“‘ Are you quite sure you are under no mistake,” asked Edgar, very 
gently. 

‘‘ Quite sure,” she replied, steadily. 

“Tt is of no use my doubting this,” said Edgar, “‘ because you 
know the circumstances and I do not. And now you feel that it may 
not be right to keep this secret any longer ?” 

Maria did not directly answer this question. She sat holding the 
faded leaf between her thin fingers. ‘‘ Edgar,” she said, presently, 
“let me state a supposititious case. Suppose I knew that a certain 
person carried a certain drug about with him, which could produce 
certain effects. Suppose he knew that I was aware of this because I 
had seen the drug, though we had never talked it over. And suppose 
as time went by that the natural effects of that drug were seen among 
the people and things surrounding him, so ‘that everybody could be 
quite sure that that drug was there, and that—that—it might do great 
harm to at least one person, if not to more, what ought I to do under 
such circumstances? Could it be wrong to speak? Could it be 
right to keep silence ?” 

“Tt could not be wrong to speak; it must be wrong to keep 
silence,” said Edgar. He was watching his sister with solicitous 
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interest, and as he spoke, he thought he saw a shade of pain and 
shrinking pass over her pale face. ‘ Remember,” he said, “I am 
giving my convictions according to the circumstances as you state 
them.” 

“But you see,” pleaded Maria, ‘‘ because I happened to know that 
one person had had this drug, it would not follow that other persons 
might not have had it too. ‘The present trouble it was causing might 
not be his.” 

There could be no doubt about it: his sister was pleading hard 
with her own conscience to allow her to keep silence concerning some- 
thing she knew. What could it be? He felt sure that she had 
stated her case far wide of the mark, not to enlighten him unawares, 
and that drugs had really nothing to do with the matter: otherwise 
George’s wan appearance and his uncle’s sudden illness might have 
occurred to his mind, which they certainly did not. At least, not then. 

“‘T can only repeat again that I am speaking and judging in the 
dark,” he resumed. “If you wish me to say more, you must disclose 
the matter further to me. Are you not going to do so, Maria?” 

“No, no,” she hastily answered, “ I never meant to do that now. 
Perhaps—later—if—if—if I am forced to. That’s all,” she concluded 
with less hesitation. 

“Then, my dear, why did you enter upon the subject at all ?” 

‘“* Because I am so unhappy,” she said in a distressed tone. “You 
cannot picture the unhappiness, Edgar. But I am not going to speak. 
I must not; I would not.” 

“You must be suspecting somebody of some great guilt, or evil.” 

Maria buried her face in her hands. “One is so apt to fall into 
temptation,” she lamented, looking up again. ‘‘ Edgar, you yourself 
know how evil influences draw one and drag one down. And one 
begins doing wrong sometimes, not seeing it to be wrong !” 

“‘T know all that,” said her brother, quietly. 

“You young men especially are apt to be led away by specious 
sophistry ; and when once the straight road is deviated from, pitfalls 
lie around to entrap the unwary feet, and drag them, one knows 
not whither. But there, I will say no more,” broke off Maria; “I 
might unwittingly say too much.” 

‘“‘ What on earth has George been up to?” thought Edgar. 

“Yes, let us quit the subject,” he said aloud, feeling it a relief to 
do so. ‘ But there’s a thing, connected with another subject that I 
wish you would tell me, Maria: what it is that has arisen between 
you and Allan.” 

Quite a flood of pain passed over her countenance. She did not 
answer. 

“‘T think you quarrelled one evening some months ago; you and 
he. You have not been the same since, either of you. At times 
you both look as if you had too much to bear.” 

“ Ah—if you only knew what I have borne!” she moaned. “Oh, 
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that terrible evening! I cannot tell you about it now—I never shall, 
I think. Perhaps he may tell you himself some day. And I had to 
make believe that nothing was wrong, Edgar. And you know how 
dreadful aunt can be sometimes. And my uncle, too, happened to 
be very worried and angry at the time, and—and—yes I was tried.” 

“And so is he, I fancy. You have not met lately, have you?” 

“‘ Yes, we have; very lately. It was but a short interview, though, 
and I did not say to him all I wished to say—neither, I dare say, did 
he to me. _ I should like to meet him again, Edgar, but accidentally. 
As if by accident, you understand. Could you not contrive it ?” 

““T will take any message to him which you choose to send,” pro- 
mised Edgar. ‘I will bring him back with me—lI will accept no 
excuse.” 

She shook her head decidedly. ‘‘ No, no, that would not do. I 
cannot let him think that I sought the interview.” 

** And neither of you would care that I should make a third at it,” 
laughed Edgar. ‘Well, I could stroll away to a safe distance. Let 
me see?” 

He bent his kead in thought. Maria sat looking at him, but did 
not speak. 

“‘ Maria,” he said at last, “you know we have often talked of 
having an afternoon’s fishing in the Black Pool. I mean he and I. 
Suppose I remind Allan of it, and get him to meet me there? You 
could go out for a walk, and come upon us unexpectedly.” 

“Ves,” she said, eagerly. ‘Could you make it for to-morrow ?— 
in the afternoon ?” 

Edgar took out his watch. ‘‘ How the time has slipped on!” he 
exclaimed. 

“But about to-morrow?” she cried, her eyes shining. 

“Well, I will contrive to see Allan some time to-day, and get him 
to make the appointment for to-morrow afternoon,” said Edgar. ‘He 
used to be fond of fishing. And when you come strolling up to us, 
young lady, I will hand my fishing-rod over to you, and leave you 
together for half an hour. What excuse can I make?” 

‘““We shall not want one—either of us,” she answered. 

“ Then I’ll go down to the Works this afternoon—I dare say he'll 
be there.” 

So it was decided upon. 

In the course of the afternoon Edgar Vivian went out in pursuance 
of this. He sought Allan first at the mill. The door-porter did not 
know whether his young master was there or not, and went into the 
counting house to inquire. He returned, saying, Mr. Allan was gone: 
he had been there all the morning but had left about an hour before. 

So Edgar went on to Moorland House. As he approached it, a 
carriage and pair drove through the gate, and he thought he had 
again missed the object of his search. But as the equipage followed 
the curve of the road, he saw that its occupants were only two 
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ladies—Mrs. Grale and Mary Anne ; and he was not sorry they were 
out of the house, for his visit was not to them, neither did he par- 
ticularly care to see them. 

He went up the avenue. The door of Moorland House did not 
stand open, after the hospitable fashion of most country houses. Mrs. 
Grale had been a town dweller in her young married life, and had 
then contracted sundry habits and prejudices which she had never 
since shaken off. To see her precautions against fire and thieves, one 
might have imagined that half the population of Dering belonged to 
the dangerous classes. 

The door was not opened to Mr. Edgar Vivian very quickly, and 
the attendant was not the usual prim manservant, but a buxom little 
damsel, one Susan Brice, whom Edgar knew as one of his sister’s 
former Sunday scholars, and who had been recently taken into the 
Grale service. She wore a dazed smile on her face as if she had 
been interrupted in some very pleasant occupation. 

“Ts Mr. Allan Grale at home?” 

“No, sir,” she replied, “ he is just gone out. Only just, sir.” 

“JT am unfortunate!” said Edgar, looking back down the avenue 
as if he might catch a glimpse of Allan’s retreating figure. ‘Is he 
likely to be away long ?” 

‘*T don’t know, sir, he didn’t say,” answered the girl. 

“Do you happen to know in which direction he went ?” 

Susan reflected : her thoughts were evidently elsewhere. “No, 
she didn’t know.” The door in her hand almost imperceptibly went 
to a little, as if she had felt she had done her utmost for this visitor. 
But she liked to be very civil to dear Miss Vivian’s brother, so she 
reflected again, and looking at the hall table, said that she had noticed 
a little parcel lying there, directed to Mr. Charles Carr, and as it was 
gone now, she thought Mr. Allan might have taken it to Dr. Palmer’s 
himself. 

“Well, I must try to overtake him,” said Edgar. “ But in case I 
don’t, will you tell him—Stay,” he thought, “better not to trust 
her; she might forget it.” 

“‘T will come in and write a note,” he said, aloud. 

The servant admitted him, and he turned to the hall table. “I 
can write it here,” he said; “I want to be quick over it that I may 
go out and see if I can find him.” 

She went away and returned with pens, ink and paper. But Mr. 
Vivian had already written his note in pencil on a half sheet of paper 
which he tore from a pocket-book. It was very short. 


* Dear GRALE.—Will you join me to-morrow afternoon at the 
Black Pool for an hour or two’s fishing ? Let me know at once if you 
cannot come. I shall understand silence as consent. Fix earlier or 
later, should the afternoon not suit you. 

* Yours ever, EDGAR VIVIAN.” 
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He twisted this intoathree cornered missive and handed it to the girl. 

“‘T want Mr. Allan to have this directly he comes home, remember,” 
he said to her. 

“Very well, sir; thank you,” she answered. And then as she 
held the door for him to pass out, she ventured to ask ———~ 

“Ts Miss Maria quite well, sir ?” 

“Yes, Susan,” Edgar answered, “she is quite well. But, of 
course, she has had much anxiety lately. Only we have great hopes 
of the General now.” 

“That is good news, sir,” said the girl. She held the door open 
till Edgar was far up the avenue, despite her former impatience. His 
pleasant manner had won upon her. 

“The Vivians do have a way with them that makes it a pleasure to 
serve them,” she reflected as she turned back into the house. And in 
her honest desire to carry out Edgar’s instructions, she did not leave 
his note on the card tray in the front hall. For Mr. Allan, in his 
comings and goings, did not always use the front door, but entered 
the Moorland demesne by a side gate for convenience’ sake, and the 
house by a side door, which saved him walking round to the front. 
So Susan carried the note to his own room, and laid it on the toilet 
table in front of the glass. It was past three o’clock now, and dinner 
that evening was to be at six, as usual; he was not likely to come 
in long before that, and he would be sure to see it then. 

Turning from the room, Susan’s eye fell on a moveable calendar 
frame standing on the mantelshelf. It announced the day of the 
month as the twentieth. Susan paused a moment, nodding her head 
and repeating the figures, to fix them on her mind till she got down- 
stairs. There she painfully inserted them in a blank space she had 
left in the date of a letter, in writing which Edgar’s knock had 
interrupted her. The letter had been previously headed only by the 
day of the week, ‘‘ Tuesday.” Poor Susan wanted that letter to be as 
irreproachable as possible in every way. To her it was a very 
important document, being her first letter to her “young man,” who 
was no other than the son of Mrs. Massey. The young man had 
long been employed at the Dering Railway Station, where, in the 
zealous discharge of his duties, he had met with a serious accident. 
After his recovery from it, he was appointed to a better post at a 
London terminus. 

A girl is not likely to forget the date she puts to her first love 
letter. Susan had good reasons afterwards for never forgetting that 
she had dated hers the twentieth of October. 

Edgar Vivian did not succeed in finding young Grale, and he turned 
his steps towards home. During his walk thither the aspect of every- 
thing changed. The sun retired from the sky, which was speedily 
overspread by threatening clouds. As he drew near the gates, a few 
big drops of rain fell, and he only reached the Court in time to escape 
a heavy shower. It passed, and the sun came out again. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
AN EMPTY BEDROOM. 


WHEN Edgar Vivian had seen Mrs. and Miss Grale driving from home 
in their carriage, they were on their way to call on a certain Lady 
Laura Bond, a fashionable lady, who had recently come to live in the 
neighbourhood. Of course they purposed returning home before 
the dinner-hour, six o’clock. But when at Lady Laura’s, cir- 
cumstances, soon to be explained, had induced them to convert the 

intended brief call into a longer visit. ; 

When they returned, they found Mr. Grale in a very bad temper 
over their unexpected absence. He did not let them know that he 
himself had been late for dinner by two or three hours, having not 
jong taken it when they got home; but he was very cross with them. 

The next morning the two ladies sat down to breakfast alone. 
Neither Mr. Grale nor Allan was present. The former had taken 
his breakfast, as was usual, at a much earlier hour ; the son often took 
his at a later one, when everybody else had finished. Which caused 
Mrs. Grale on this morning to give utterance to the following 
plaintive remark. 

“ Really, Mary Anne, it seems as if we might as well have nobody 
that belong to us, for the little we see of those who do.” 

Sometimes Mary Anne would have sharply chid her mother for 
being fretful and exacting. But this morning she was in an especi- 
ally good humour and inclined to take everything with the greatest 
equanimity. 

“Tt was nobody’s fault but our own that we did not dine at home 
yesterday, mamma, and it would be too much to expect Alny to wait 
indoors for us till we did put in an appearance. I dare say he had a 
visit to pay himself.” 

“Well, well, I suppose so,” admitted Mrs. Grale. ‘ But somehow 
when one does not find things just as they should be on coming home, 
it makes me feel as if I had no right to go out.” 

“ But what was not as it should be ?” argued Mary Anne, with un- 
wonted good humour. “ Four nights out of the seven Alny does not 
spend his evenings with us. It is papa’s having been so fidgety and 
cross last night—I’m sure I can’t tell why—that has made you 
grumble. And we never did such a thing before, as not come 
home to dinner when expected, while the others are always doing it!” 

“That is a different thing, Mary Ann.” 

Mary Anne did not see that it was, and said so. 

‘“‘T dare say they did not wait for us long. James,” she continued, 
addressing the servant, who at that moment came in, “did papa and 
Mr. Allan wait dinner very long yesterday ?” 

“No, ma’am,” he replied imperturbably, for he had overheard his 
master’s complainings and could guess the drift of his young mistress’s 
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question. ‘No, ma’am, master wasn’t in long before you came home. 
Mr. Allan dined alone, ma’am.” 

‘“‘T hope he had everything he wanted,” said Mrs. Grale solicitously. 
She carried with her the early impressions of humbler days, when 
the ‘eye of the mistress ” was essential to the cooking of a chop or 
a potato. Her idea of woman’s duty began and ended with the care 
of creature comforts. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said James. “Mr. Allan seemed a bit vexed 
when he found you did not come in to dinner; but he did not wait. 
He went out as soon as he had dined, quite immediate.” 

“T’m sure,” said Mary Anne, as the man went away, “ we don’t have 
so much pleasure, that they need grudge us any little item of it that falls 
by chance in our way. For all papa’s fuss about finding nobody at 
home and being left to feel neglected, he was not, you hear, in himself 
much before we were. The fact is, mother, you have spoilt him. I 
expect you began wrong at the beginning.” 

“Wait till you have a husband of you own, Mary Anne,” said her 
mother. “It is a wife’s duty to consult her husband’s wants and 
pleasures.” 

Mary Anne laughed. “And is she to have none of her own?” she 
asked. 

Mrs. Grale shook her head doubtfully. “ It seems so sometimes,” 
she said. ‘It does seem hard if I. was not free to take the only oppoz- 
tunity of seeing a dear old friend of my youth; one who has been 
away in Australia for thirty years, and will soon be going back again.” 

Matters had happened in this fashion. When Mrs. Grale’s call on 
Lady Laura Bond was drawing to a close, that lady bappened to say 
she was expecting a visit that evening from a Miss Matthewson, whose 
acquaintance she had made during a tour in Australia, where this Miss 
Matthewson had spent the greater part of her life. The name and 
description had instantly arrested Mrs. Grale’s attention, and by a few 
inquiries she ascertained that this Miss Matthewson was an old 
neighbour and playmate of her own when she was a girl, a young lady 
who had emigrated with her family many years before. 

“Ah, the happy days when we were young!” Mrs. Grale had ex- 
claimed, breaking through her awkward conventionality, in a burst of 
genuine feeling, and forgetting all the awe she felt for the lady of 
title. “Many a time have Bell Matthewson and I and my sister 
Marget spent a merry afternoon over our girdle cakes or our rowan 
jelly! Maybe, Lady Laura, you'll have heard Miss Matthewson 
mention Polly and Marget Burn?” 

“Was Burn your maiden name ?” Lady Laura asked ; “ I am sure 
I have heard her mention it.” She was sure of nothing of the kind, 
but she was a tired woman of society, who rejoiced in a sensation of any 
kind, and Mrs. Grale’s homely emotion had amused her fancy, and she 
had a mischievous wish to see the two old friends meet. Bell Matthewson 
had risen in the world more slowly and more naturally than Mrs. Grale 
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had; and Lady Laura had only known her as a thoroughly well-bred 
and self-possessed woman. How would she be likely to accept Mrs. 
Grale’s gush of homely old memories? Lady Laura insisted that Mrs. 
Grale should remain to see her childhood’s friend. With some demur on 
Mrs. Grale’s part, she yielded, and her horses were put up. After all, 
her ladyship was disappointed of her fun, for Bell Matthewson proved 
quite equal to the occasion, and met her old playmate with all the 
warmth of the past, without bating one jot of the easy dignity of the 
present. In Mrs. Grale’s arid life the evening had been a perfect oasis. 
Well might she now say so to Mary Anne! 

“If your father could only guess what that glimpse of Bell 
Matthewson was to me, child, I don’t think he’d have grudged me 
such a pleasure, even if it did put him about a little for once.” 

“Yes, we certainly did have a very happy evening,” said Mary 
Anne, with that unwonted graciousness which her mother must have 
remarked, if she had not been absorbed in her own reveries. For 
Mary Anne was not thinking altogether of the hours spent in Lady 
Laura’s perfumed little drawing-room, where she had been rather 
bored, but of the later part of their drive home to Moorland House. 
On one of the roads they had passed George Vivian: it was a light 
night, and when Mary Anne recognised him they had stopped the 
carriage and taken him up. George had been to London for a few 
days, he told them; and, for some reason of his own, which he did 
not tell, he had not journeyed home by the line which led straight 
through Dering, but by another, the main line, whose nearest station 
—Carston—was more than five miles away across country. When 
they took him up, he was looking very distrait and fagged with his 
walk ; but under the influence of the restful motion, Mrs. Grale’s 
solicitude and Mary Anne’s beaming graciousness, he had soon rallied. 
When the ladies had descended at Moorland House, they had 
ordered their coachman to drive on to the Court with Mr. Vivian. 
That was the history of the previous evening. 

“How very nice George Vivian is,” exclaimed Mary Anne, inter- 
rupting her mother’s reveries of the days gone by. “ He is by far the 
nicest of all the family. I don’t like Edgar at all ; and George never 
shows himself at his best when Edgar is about.” 

The truth was, Edgar did not like Mary Anne. He had a very 
thorough appreciation of the flimsiness of her character and her pre- 
tensions. Perhaps George took no higher view of the young lady— 
he would laugh over her with Edgar sarcastically enough ; but it was 
in his nature to be agreeable to present company at any cost. 

“Don’t you like Edgar?” asked Mrs. Grale, surprised. ‘‘ Why, I 
like Edgar best; not but that they are both fine young men. I used 
to like the sister too, and to think what a good thing it would be for 
Allan if—but there! men never seem to see what is best for 
them. He went about her a great deal more than he should, if he 
didn’t mean anything—lI’ve said so to him more than once. And 
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I’ve wondered once or twice lately, seeing her pale face, whether she 
is taking it to heart. But they say she has had good offers.” 

“Then I wonder she does not accept them. But, mamma, I think 
I can tell you a secret-—that Alny likes her more than you expect. 
I’m sure she has not a very happy time with her aunt.” 

** And the estate won’t spare much money for her when her uncle 
is taken,” remarked Mrs. Grale, in that tone of easy solicitude which 
people use concerning the crooks in others’ lots. ‘ Miss Vivian of 
Dering Court will find a great change then, unless she can go on living 
at it with her brother George.” 

“ It is not likely George’s wife would choose that,” said Mary Anne, 
with an air of conviction. 

“Perhaps he won’t marry,” suggested Mrs. Grale. 

Mary Anne simpered consciously. ‘‘ Perhaps not,” she said: 
“but there is no doubt he would be very glad to do so.” 

“Tf he wants to, he may,” commented plain-spoken Mrs. Grale. 
“He has quite enough fortune and family behind him to make such 
an attractive young man acceptable in most quarters: he is the heir. 
I’m sure I’d not wish you a better husband than George Vivian,” 
she added pathetically. 

Mary Anne tossed her head. ‘No wonder men are conceited,” 
she remarked, “if many women speak of them as you do, mamma. 
But they find out their mistake sometimes.” 

* Well, well,” Mrs. Grale answered in her inconsequent, plaintive 
style. ‘I’ve never seen any good come of women refusing to submit 
to their natural lot. Men will be masters, and if they don’t get their 
will one way, they’ll have it in another ; and there is nothing for us 
but to do one’s best to keep things smooth. I do wish Allan 
would come down,” she broke off suddenly. “He is later than 
usual.” 

“ Perhaps he came in late last night,” observed Mary Anne. 

“T don’t know what time it was; I did not hear him. I can hear 
nothing in my bedroom at the end of that long thickly carpeted 
corridor,” bewailed Mrs. Grale. “I’m sure I lay awake long enough 
myself; I don’t remember when I have had so bad a night.” 

“Tt must have been through papa’s grumbling—coming after your 
excitement at seeing your old friend.” 

‘“T suppose so,” admitted Mrs. Grale. ‘I thought I never was to 
fall asleep, and when I did, it brought no better rest. It was all over 
again, a mixture of little bits of past and present, the lanes about here, 
and the old windmill there, and the fields I’d been talking of with 
Bell Matthewson. And once I woke up with a start and a cry, so 
that I disturbed your father. I had been dreaming of the Black Pool 
here, and that somebody was drowning in it. Not drowning acci- 
dentally, but—but ———” Mrs. Grale stopped. 

Mary Anne gazed at her mother. ‘Do you mean—put in?” she 
eried. 
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“There was a great horror upon me, child, yet nothing was clear. 
Somehow I’ve always had a shrinking feeling of that Black Pool. It 
was not only that I seemed to be looking down at it, but I felt the 
horrid chill of the water. And my sister Marget was in all the dream, 
and seemed continually to be following me about, wanting something. 
Sometimes she was a girl as she used to be, and sometimes she was 
a worn-out old woman as Allan says she is now. It’s likely she has 
thought a good deal about me, since Alny was at Savoch. Perhaps 
that is what made me dream of her.” 

“You were talking a great deal about her with Miss Matthewson 
last night—it must have been through that,” observed Mary Anne. 

‘I don’t know,” persisted Mrs. Grale. “I’ve often noticed things 
work together, in a wonderful way, without anybody’s willing or 
planning, and when they do that, I fancy they must mean something. 
There’s your brother finding himself at Savoch without any intention 
of his own. I’m sure your Uncle Gibson’s is the last sort of house 
Alny would care to visit.” 

“But he went there of his own accord,” said Mary Anne. “He 
might have gone to the nearest hotel instead.” 

She spoke with something of the asperity she generally reserved 
for home consumption, for she had not been pleased with Allan for 
taking George Vivian among those homely relatives at Savoch. 

“‘That would have been most unnatural,” said Mrs. Grale, impres- 
sively, “when a very Providence seemed to have led him to their 
door.” 

“Well, what are the other things which have worked together 
now ?” asked Mary Anne. 

“There was our meeting with Bell Matthewson,” said Mrs. Grale. 
“You know yourself how unexpected that was, and how Lady Laura 
had to overrule me to get me to wait to see her.” 

“That makes only two things,” said Mary Anne, perhaps really 
wishing to disperse her mother’s ill impressions ; “‘and we could have 
come away if we had liked.” 

“‘ Ah,” said Mrs. Grale, ‘“ we may run from fate, Mary Anne, but 
we shall always find it in front, coming to meet us.” 

“You owe those ideas to your Scotch bringing-up, mother,” 
observed the girl. 

“ Never mind what I owe them to, if they are true,” returned Mrs. 
Grale. “And then there is this,” she went on, lowering her voice as 
if she thought she would now at last impress her daughter: “ Twice 
before in my life has Bell Matthewson turned up unexpectedly, and 
each time something ill has happened.” 

Mary Anne laughed lightly ; her nature was entirely destitute of 
superstition. ‘She has been out of sight for a long time now, 
mother. Has nothing happened all that while?” 

Mrs. Grale took no notice of this, but went on with her story. 
‘Once, when Bell was only a child, she was sent away from home for 
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a year. Owing to some unexpected change, she came back quite 
suddenly. I remember how pleased Marget and I were. ‘That very 
night our barn was burned down, and the house was saved by little 
short of a miracle! I remember seeing Bell’s face in the crowd 
under the flames ; she was in her father’s arms, wrapped in a rug.” 

“Do you think she could have raised the fire ?” asked Mary Anne, 
with laughing mockery. 

“She was an innocent child, sleeping in a cot by her mother’s 
side,” returned Mrs. Grale, too absorbed to be indignant. ‘ The 
next time, Bell was nearly grown up, and was away at school, when 
the pupils were all sent home because a fever had broken out. On 
the very night of her return, the ship in which my father was return- 
ing from Shetland, where he had been doing business in ponies, was 
wrecked off Buckie, and all lives were lost. Bell was standing in our 
kitchen when the news came in. You might have heard her allude 
to that last evening. I don’t forget these things, Mary Anne.” 

“T was talking with Lady Laura. But if you consider Miss 
Matthewson so unlucky a person, mamma, I should certainly have 
avoided her. Not that I believe in such nonsense a bit.” 

**T never thought of it till afterwards,” admitted Mrs. Grale. “It 
only came into my head after we came home, and everything seemed 
so unhappy. James!” she interjected, as the servant again appeared, 
“are you sure you have knocked at Mr. Allan’s door ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, I knocked as usual.” 

“‘ You had better go up and knock again,” said Miss Grale. 

“Not that any ill-luck can be in Bell Matthewson herself,” Mrs. 
Grale resumed, as the man retired. ‘A gentler, kinder girl never 
lived, and I can see she’s the same now she’s a woman. I’ve heard 
my poor mother say it was a blessing she was sent to be among us at 
my dear father’s death. ‘There was none more helpful.” 

“Well, she wont be available in any misfortune her ill-fated pre- 
‘sence may bring upon us this time,” returned Mary Anne. “ Her ship 
sails to-morrow for Australia, and she said she was to be on board 
to-night. I suppose she is in Southampton by now. And, mamma, 
how long is this black spell supposed to last ?” continued the girl, 
in a light, bantering tone. 

Mrs. Grale only shook her head and sighed in answer. They had 
both risen from the breakfast table. She was in a small worry over 
the tardy appearance of her son. 

“After being so put out last evening, if your papa should happen 
to look in this morning, and find Alny not down yet, we should have 
a pretty scene,” she remarked. “I wish you would go and knock 
at his door yourself, Mary Anne; and do not come away until you 
get an answer.” 

“T will,” replied the young lady, with alacrity. “I am going to 
take these flowers to the billiard-room, and I will give him a fine 

xapping as I go and as I come back.” 
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Mrs. Grale sighed, took up a newspaper and sat down at the 
window. 

It was a Scotch newspaper, which had been directed to her in her 
sister Margaret’s handwriting. Such were almost the only tokens of 
remembrance which ever passed between the sisters, and even those 
had grown very far between, until Allan’s visit to Savoch had some- 
what freshened the old tie. 

Mrs. Grale read through two “trials,” and then Mary Anne came 
in again, looking very cross. 

“Well?” questioned Mrs. Grale. 

“T have knocked twice at his door—going and returning,” she 
said irritably. “The first time he gave some low, inarticulate groan ; 
the second time he condescended to give no answer at all.” 

“Dear me, perhaps he is ill,” exclaimed the mother, instantly 
taking the alarm. 

“ James,” she said, summoning the servant, “ Did Mr. Allan speak 
to you when you knocked ?” 

“TI can hardly say, ma’am,” he replied. ‘Mr. Allan very seldom 
does, so I rather think he did not to-day.” 

“I dare say he stayed out very late and is sleeping heavily,” said 
Mary Anne. 

“ But he is not in the habit of staying out very late. I think I 
shall go and see.” ; 

Mrs. Grale felt uneasy. But the feeling was quite vague. Had 
she been stopped on her way upstairs, and asked if she seriously 
thought anything was wrong, she would have answered “ No.” 

She rapped sharply on the door. Allan would know her touch, 
and he had never failed to answer her. 

It was only when her knock was received in dead silence, that she 
felt her heart suddenly faint within her, and her fear grew so strong 
that she almost seemed to hear a voice say, 

“Tt has come!” 

Had there been any watchers, they would have seen her comely 
face blanch suddenly. She did not delay a moment. She made a 
desperate rush at the door, as one does who expects to find it 
fastened. 

But it was not fastened. In a second she was inside the room. 
What had she thought to see? 

What she did see was an orderly apartment, which had evidently 
never been slept in or disturbed at all during the previous night. 

It was not the first time this had happened. Once, long before, 
Allan Grale, going to a bachelor dinner party, had done as many of 
the other young fellows did at it, and was not in a fit state to return 
home. 

His mother recalled this with a heightened colour. But to forget 
himself in that way was not a common fault with Allan: and he had 
not been dining out last night. 
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A note was lying on the toilet-table. She stood still, her breath 
coming fast. Nobody can fathom the wave of misery which broke 
over her at that moment, and was hardly to be accounted for. 
Details of old tragic gossip, scraps of half-forgotten newspaper para- 
graphs whirled through her brain, while Alny’s baby fingers seemed 
to stroke her face and his boyish laughter to ring in her ears. Were 
these her son’s last words—then they must be for her first! With 
one desperate resolution, she took up the paper. 

This was the note that Edgar Vivian had left on the preceding 
afternoon, and which Susan had placed on the table. It was addressed 
to Allan himself. 

Mrs. Grale shrank from opening it; she wondered who it was 
from and what it contained. If Mr. Grale heard of Alny’s staying 
out, there would be an outbreak of scolding and recrimination, and 
nobody knew how it would end. Her fear always was lest such out- 
breaks should result in Allan’s refusing to live at home. If only this 
lapse could be “ got over” quietly, she herself would “ talk seriously ” 
to Alny, and it might never happen again. Mrs. Grale’s aspirations 
were all for a quiet life. 

Well, well; if the matter was to be smoothed over and brought 
right without a fuss, there must be no outcry now. She thought she 
heard the rattle of the housemaid’s box on the stairs, and her mind 
seemed to make itself up on the instant. It is wonderful of how 
much self-control the weakest women may be capable, when they 
need it to screen a scandal on one they love. She took the key from 
her son’s door, stepped outside, locked it, put it in her pocket, and 
went downstairs. It is hard to believe, but she scarcely felt so 
agitated as when she had ascended them. Then she had given her- 
self up as a prey to vague, superstitious forebodings; now, she 
deemed that she knew what had raised them, and that she knew its 
limits. 

“Mary Anne,” she said, as she entered the dining-room, glancing 
round to see that James was not there, “ Allan is not in his room ; 
he has not been at home all night.” 

Mary Anne, attending to the flowers, set down a vase with a jerk. 
‘I thought there must be something wrong,” said she. ‘ He 
must have forgotten his good manners, I suppose, as he did once 
before.” 

*‘Didn’t you say he answered your first knock ?” asked Mrs. Grale. 

“TI thought I heard a sound,” replied Mary Anne, “ scarcely an 
audible one. It sounded like a groan. Of course I inferred it 
came from him.” 

“When this thing occurred before, he did not come home till late 
the next evening,” observed Mrs. Grale, looking anxiously into her 
daughter’s face. 

Mary Anne laughed slightly, ‘I remember,” she returned. “He 
seemed to think we might not notice he had missed a day !” 
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““O, Mary Anne,” wailed the unhappy mother, “do you think we 
might possibly get this over without your papa knowing it ?” 

Mary Anne paused, revolving sundry thoughts of her own. “Of 
course we could,” she said. “Only you are always so nervous, mamma, 
you would probably let something slip out.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said Mrs. Grale eagerly. ‘I'd keep perfectly 
quiet, my dear. Just trust me. At least until night. If he doesn’t 
come home before then, I could never lie awake listening and not let 
your papa know.” 

“ He is sure to be home before then,” answered Mary Anne. “ He 
will remember that we do not know where he went to, and that you 
will be uneasy. With all his faults, mother, he is fond of you.” 

“ Ah, that he is. Only—suppose anything should be wrong ?” sud- 
denly added Mrs. Grale. 

“What can be wrong?” returned Mary Anne. “ There cannot 
have been any accident ; in a place like this we should hear of it 
instantly. No news is good news everywhere, except in great cities. 
But I tell you, mamma, you are nervous to-day ; but for that, you 
would not be uneasy.” 

“Perhaps I am,” the mother meekly said. And already her 
cap was beginning to stand on one side. 

“You'd better go up stairs and lie down and rest as much as you 
can,” observed Mary Anne. “If visitors come in—or papa—I will 
say you have a headache. You may drop asleep, and that will make 
the day pass more quickly. 

Mrs. Grale took her daughter’s advice. But the day passed 
tediously enough for both of them. Mr. Grale did not come home 
for lunch. Also, he was so very late for dinner that he could not 
wonder the rest of the family had taken that meal without him. His 
late absence from Dering caused him to be very busy at the works. 
Mary Anne met him with the intimation that “‘mamma was poorly 
and had been lying down the greater part of the day.” She did not 
add another word, though her tone and manner conveyed a good deal 
of reproach, over which the old gentleman gave an inarticulate grumble, 
but made no enquiry about Allan. 

Mary Anne had not received a visit from George Vivian which she 
had somewhat expected ; but a messenger came from the Court con- 
veying Mr. George Vivian’s compliments and enquiries after the ladies, 
which pleased her almost as well. He brought a book which George 
had chanced to mention during their drive the previous night, and a 
bouquet of beautiful white flowers from the Court greenhouse. There 
seemed to Mary Anne an especial significance in those flowers being 
white ! 

After dinner, Mr. Grale did not go back to the mills as he some- 
times did, but retired to a little room which he kept for business 
purposes in his own house, and where he presently received one or 
two callers. As James, the discriminating manservant described 
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these callers as “ persons,” Mary Anne judged them to be some of the 
commercial travellers who were occasionally admitted to interviews with 
her father. 

The young lady did not yet feel any anxiety about her brother, but 
she did feel curious to know how this escapade of his was to end this 
time. When the last post came in, she looked over the letters with 
even more than her usual interest. None for herself. None for 
Allan. Four ordinary looking business missives for papa. One for 
mamma, in an unfamiliar hand. Its post-mark was Southampton. 
She turned it over. It was sealed with the monogram B. M. 

*‘ A valediction from that Miss Bella Matthewson,” decided Mary 
Anne. “It will do it no harm to wait till morning. I dare say 
mamma is really asleep for the night by this time. And if not, she is 
so fanciful, that it will only make her nervous, seeing that Alny has 
not come home yet. Of course, he is waiting for that until the house 
is quiet. 

But whether that was so or not, the house was not destined to be 
quiet in Mary Anne’s meaning of the word. Her father did not 
dismiss his callers till after she had gone to bed. Then as he went 
heavily and slowly upstairs, he met his wife, wrapped in a dressing- 
gown and carrying a candle, stealing from the corridor into which her 
son’s bedroom opened. She had gone to see whether he had 
returned, having taken the precaution to unlock his door an hour or 
two earlier to facilitate his unnoticed entrance. She found everything 
as she had left it. So when she saw her husband, her already over- 
strained nerve gave way, and with a burst of tears, half piteous, half 
passionate, she told him the truth. 

He took it—O so quietly! On that other similar occasion, long 
ago, he had stormed and scolded loudly. This time he did not say a 
word. He took his wife’s arm and led her back to their bed- 
chamber. And while he led her, it seemed as if he leaned on her. 
Once there, he drew up a chair in front of the fireplace, which still 
held no fire but its summer ornaments—and sitting down, buried his 
face in his hands. 

To see him take it like this, frightened her more than all. 

“Oh Dick, Dick,” she wailed, “ what has befallen him? Where is 
he, and what is he doing ?” 

She had scarcely called her husband Dick since their courting 
days. 


(To be continued.) 


















































THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE WALL. 


I HAVE hitherto shrunk from writing on the subject of this paper 
because it has appeared to me that there is an unseemliness in 
anyone who suffers from a personal imperfection, thus calling on an 
audience to listen to his or her lamentations. It did not occur to 
me until I read the brave words of Miss Alice King on Blindness in 
a previous number of this magazine* that such a subject could be 
dealt with, not only without lamenting, but from an opposite view : 
one not only full of interest, but, at the same time, helpful to others. 

The comfort I have myself gathered from that paper on account of 
one very dear to me, induces me to hope that what I have to say may 
also find an interested audience, and in turn help and cheer com- 
panions in misfortune, and those who have to do with them. 

Few as have been the writers who have spoken out of their own 
personal experience of blindness, still fewer, if any, save Dr. Kitto, 
in his book entitled “The Lost Senses,” have written their experience 
of this lesser misfortune of deafness. It is not, therefore, improbable 
that most people have a somewhat vague idea of the real condition 
of their deaf brothers and sisters, and while they magnify in some 
degree the deprivation of hearing, understand still less the many little 
difficulties arising from it. 

A person who becomes deaf is of course thrown out of rapport 
with his or her surroundings with regard to sound, but they are not 
so entirely cut off from their external relation to it as would appear. 
It must be understood that I am speaking of those who, like myself, 
are totally deaf, but were not born so, and thus have a memory of 
sounds to assist them in re-adjusting the faculties left to them so as 
to correspond with their changed surroundings. Here, as in the case 
of blindness, compensation is made, and the remaining senses gain 
incalculably in fineness and intensity. By a combination of keen 
observance and the relation kept up by means of vibration with 
external sounds, what may almost be called another sense is developed. 
So wonderful and complete is the organisation with which a beneficent 
Creator has endowed us that even we whom He has seen fit, for some 
wise and merciful reason, to make imperfect, thus can yet show forth 
His praise in His works. 

A deaf person does not by any means live in a world of such utter 
and complete silence as must appear to those about them who do not 
recognise the value of vibration in conveying the impression of exter- 
nal sound to internal senses. Every footstep in a room, every touch 
on an article of furniture, even the slight disturbance of the air caused 


* Argosy, September, 1884. 
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by the opening or shutting of a door, is as instantly and unconsciously 
noted by a deaf as it would be by a hearing person. 

A friend was once greatly astonished to find that I was aware of 
someone having passed outside a door at a distant corner of the 
room, which was only an inch or so open, the footfall having been so 
light that she herself had scarcely noticed the fact; but the slight 
vibration caused by the step, and the momentary darkening of the 
narrow streak of light coming through the opening of the door had 
betrayed it to me. I could also, if I were taking special notice, from 
some characteristic of the step or movement of the shadow, hazard a 
guess as to the identity of the individual who had so passed. Out- 
side noises also make themselves felt in this manner. I have often 
amused myself in the silence of night by counting the number of 
carriages in the trains running near our house, the roll of every sepa- 
rate pair of wheels being perfectly distinct to me. 

Neither are nature’s many voices silent to the deaf; especially to 
those who love and look for them. Even Fairy Fine-ear herself could 
not take more delight in the varied music of the country than I do. 
The rustle of leaves in the wind—one has but to look at a tree to 
hear them ; the hum of bees, the songs of birds—the air is teeming 
with such sounds. And then the water music: the steady ripple of 
the river, the dance of the brook, and the grander tones of the sea, 
from the murmur and plash of its tiny waves, to the boom and roar 
of stormy breakers. ‘The mental ear of a lover of these things can. 
hear them all, whenever the bodily eye sees them. 

A Scottish lassie, with whom I had been spending some hours by a 
waterfall near Braemar, once said to me, ‘“ How strange that the sound 
of the water seems to ‘deave’ you just as it does me, though you 
cannot hear it.” And this was literally true. So exactly the same is 
the impression produced on the other senses by water in motion, that 
it is hard even for me myself to realise that I only see it and do not 
hear it also. 

It is true that many of us are cut off from the free and rapid inter- 
change of thought, which makes the great charm of social life, and 
that the voices of those we love must for ever remain silent in this 
world to us. But the quick eye and keen observation which becomes 
habitual to the deaf enable us to read the countenances and manners 
of those about us with marvellous facility. And yet this capacity, 
while being the greatest blessing to us, frequently leads to difficulties 
which, sometimes amusing, are often, on the other hand, excessively 
awkward. 

I have read, and been told, that the deaf are always suspicious. 
Now I must be pardoned if I venture here to question the truth of 
this assertion. A little consideration will show those who make it that 
we are not naturally or necessarily more suspicious than hearing 
people, and that in most cases where this fault is visible it will be 
found that the involuntary discourtesy of others is to blame for it. 
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People would not dream of making remarks about each other 
among their hearing friends ; neither does courtesy permit a whis- 
pered conversation on any subject not intended to be heard by a third 
party to be carried on in their presence. Surely then it is not difficult 
to refrain from doing this when in company with a deaf person who 
has, as I have said, much quicker and better trained powers of obser- 
vation than themselves. 

Expression and gesture tell us much, and by some instinct of the 
same kind as that acknowledged to be possessed by the blind, we are 
always to some extent cognisant of what is discussed in our presence. 
We know when we are the subject of, or purposely shut out from a 
conversation ; especially when on asking a question with regard to it, 
we are put off, with some palpable evasion. Those who are conscious 
of any form of personal infirmity are naturally sensitive,.and do not 
like to feel that it is being, as it seems to them, taken advantage of. 
“Evil is wrought by want of thought, as well as want of heart,” and 
it is impossible that such a course of action should not implant an 
uncomfortable feeling in the mind of a deaf companion. Therefore, 
I am happy to think that a time is coming when no one will venture 
to do this, as the wonderful method of lip-reading becomes more 
widely known and practised, by means o which deaf persons who have 
learnt it can read from the lips of those around them as easily and 
quickly as if they could hear them speak. I do not know whether 
fellow-sufferers from deafness fit, in their mind’s ear, articulate voices 
to each one of their friends as I have always done. I can only say 
that to me, when I read words or sentences thus on the lips of a 
speaker, it seems as if I really heard them speak with their natural 
voices ; and a lady, who is more proficient than I am as yet, tells me 
she feels quite like a hearing person when in the company of deaf 
companions who have not learnt the art of lip-reading. 

Did any of my readers chance to see Miss Hull—of the Training 
College for teachers of the deaf, now established at Ealing—at work 
with her pupils, in the Educational department of the late Health 
Exhibition, where she took them daily for so many busy weeks? If 
so, they saw for themselves the truly marvellous perfection to which 
the German, or pure oral system of teaching the deaf and dumb has 
now been brought. 

At the international congress held at Milan in 1880 it was almost 
unanimously agreed, even by those most interested in the matter, but 
who had not previously placed entire faith in the method, that it is the 
only real and natural one by which the so called deaf-mute can be 
restored to free communication with the external world, and by which 
children thus afflicted can be as well educated and fitted to take their 
places in it, as are their hearing fellows. 4 

It has long been an accepted truth that deaf-born children are not 
necessarily also dumb. ‘Their education in speech and lip reading is 
therefore carried on simultaneously until they have so far advanced in 
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both, that all knowledge can be communicated to them vvd voce just 
as it would be to hearing children. 

In the greater number of the many schools for the education of 
the deaf throughout Europe (Great Britain being, alas! a notable 
exception) this system has entirely superseded that of signs. And 
speaking to the parents or friends of a child who becomes deaf, 
I would say most earnestly: Let them begin at once to learn lip- 
reading, and from the first discourage in them, and forbid in all who 
have to do with them, the use of signs, and of the finger alphabet 
which will seriously retard their progress in learning to converse 
orally. Thus, if it be God’s will to build up a life-long wall of 
silence between them and the external world they may at least live on 
the sunny side of the wall, where their quick eyes may be trained to 
do duty for their dead ears. 

Miss Hull is one of those who have given their whole life and 
energy to this great work of teaching the dumb to speak and the 
deaf, if not to hear, to see. After years devoted to patient study in 
order to discover the best means of carrying out her object, she now 
says she “rests with perfect satisfaction in the working of this system, 
which can completely restore all the powers of knowledge through 
spoken language to the deaf, /cterally as to the hearing.” 

All honour to such noble workers, and their work! It is in the 
hope of taking some small share in helping to make it known that I 
write this paper. There are yet many, even amongst those who 
honestly desire to benefit their fellow creatures, who are prejudiced 
against this system, and oppose it, because they have not proved it 
for themselves. By this means they put a stumbling block in the way 
of the deaf, now that the efforts of these thoughtful and large-hearted 
men and women have discovered how their powers of speech can be 
drawn out, and awaken in them the “soul music,” which otherwise 
must for ever have remained mute. 

I will ask to be allowed to quote here two cases which have lately 
been told me by a member of the committee of the Ealing Training 
College. They will help to prove that the deaf have been by these 
means so educated as to enable them to play their parts in the ranks 
of the work-a-day world. 

A young man, engaged to be married, and who had been rendered 
totally deaf from a heavy fall from his horse, took lessons in lip- 
reading from Mr. Kinsey, the principal of the Training College, and 
became so proficient that he is now continuing his business as before 
the accident. His sister, who was absent in India at the time, and 
had not therefore seen her brother since his affliction, remarked on 
her return that she found so little difference in him that she could 
scarcely realise his deafness, and was only reminded of it now and 
then, when during a conversation with him she turned aside, forgetting 
he must see to understand. 

A deaf gentleman in America having perfectly acquired the art of 
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lip-reading determined to enter the army, but being aware that if the 
fact of his deafness became known this would not be permitted, he 
went to a distant part of the country where he was a stranger, pre- 
sented himself for examination and passed successfully without his 
defect having been discovered. One night, having remained with 
friends till after dark, he was, on his return to quarters, challenged by 
the sentinel, whom in consequence of the darkness he could not see. 
The challenge was repeated three times in vain, remaining of course 
unanswered. At last his attention was attracted to it by receiving a 
bayonet wound in the arm. When asked why he had not replied to 
the challenge he refused to answer, and had not a brother officer 
guessed the reason, and, by speaking to him when behind his back, 
demonstrated that he could not hear, he would have been severely 
punished. He was dismissed the army, but succeeded in re-entering 
it fora short time, when again an accident discovered his deafness, 
and resulted in a second dismissal. 

I could record many other cases, but these will serve to show 
what an unspeakable benefit this oral system is capable of being to 
mankind, and how, when it becomes more universally known, many 
an unfortunate one may hope that, despite their imperfections, few 
fields of useful labour will be closed to them. Many are open to 
them now, and especially in those of literature, art and science they 
are just as capable of rising to eminence as if they were in full pos- 
session of all their faculties. 

A dear little child once quaintly observed to me: “ You are not 
quite perfect now because you can’t hear, but you were born perfect.” 
And then added with a consolatory little nod: ‘“ And you will be per- 
fect again some day.” 

Yes, this best of hopes is added to us also. For when He, who is 
Himself the type of all perfection, says “Come,” we may be very 
sure that our spiritual ears will be open to hear His voice in that 
glorious “some day” when we “ wake up after His likeness and shall 
be satisfied with it.” 

HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
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ONLY A YEAR OR TWO AGO. 


A DENSE, dark, wet fog hung over the City of London. It was 

a bitterly-cold morning in a bitter winter. Omnibuses were 
surmounted by a sea of umbrellas ; not a place inside was to be had. 
Cabs drove down the streets, conveying well-to-do merchants to their 
place of business ; foot passengers, for it is not everybody who has 
the money to ride, hurried along the pavements, looking depressed 
and dismal. This mass of people, city men, were all on their way to 
begin their daily work. 

Anything more discomforting than the pilgrimage through the 
streets on a dark and wretched winter’s morning, when day has hardly 
begun, cannot well be pictured by those who are not familiar with it ; 
and those who are can only get reconciled to its agreeable enjoy- 
ment by dint of use, and of good health and strength. 

One slight, slim young fellow, looking as if a sharp gust of wind 
might blow him away, shivering as if the cold wet fog were penetrating 
right into him through his worn great coat, bore onwards steadily. 
He was a nice-looking young man, twenty years old, or so, with a 
sensitive face, which had “gentleman” plainly written on it, sad dark 
eyes, and soft brown hair. Turning down one of the streets leading 
out of Cheapside, he soon passed into a large building, the extensive 
business premises of a rich and flourishing firm of warehousemen, 
Messrs. Coingold and Co. 

The work of this young fellow lay at present in a room that had to 
be lighted artificially. Whether the sun might shine outside, or the 
rain might rain, or the fog choke all light from the atmosphere, this 
spacious lower room must have gas burning in it by night and by day. 
gg asin it had acquired a sort of stuffy, not to say unwholesome 

: harmless enough, no doubt, to sound lungs, but not so much 
so i weak ones. ‘The young man had put off his overcoat, and was 
sitting down to a desk, when a voice of authority lifted itself. 

“ You are late again, Mr. Lavender.” 

“ Yes, sir, a little. It is so very bad a morning, that I waited, 
hoping to get a place in an omnibus; but it turned out to be of no 
use, and rather hindered me. I shall soon catch it up, Mr. Brown,” 
he added cheerfully. 

“ Omnibuses all full to-day, I expect,” returned Mr. Brown. “ It’s 
detestable weather.” 

“ And we have had a good spell of it now,” remarked young 
Lavender, settling to his work. 

Mr. Brown, head man in that dark department, was not hard- 
hearted, and refrained from reminding Charles Lavender that he had 
latterly been more often late than early, though he used to be the 
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essence of punctuality. Mr. Brown had sons of his own, and this 
makes a man lenient to the sons of others. He knew that young 
Lavender walked in of a day to save ‘his pocket, and he fancied that 
he might be longer doing it than formerly ; for: he looked shadowy 
and worn, as though he wanted strength, and was troubled also with 
a short hacking cough. The cough was persistent to-day. 

‘* Have you taken cold, Mr. Lavender?” Mr. Brown asked him,when 
the first pressure of the morning’s business had been got through. 

“‘T suppose I have, sir, a little. It is this nasty weather.” 

** Do you think you are as strong as you used to be?” 

Charles Lavender’s delicate face flushed. It was a sensitive point 
with him. He had not thought lately that he was strong ; had felt 
indeed that a little more of this exposure to the fogs and the wet 
and the piercing wind, might lay him upon a sick bed. And that 
would not do at all. 

“Oh, I think I am all right, Mr. Brown, thank you.” 

The day wore on. By its close, young Lavender had grown feverish, 
ill, fit for nothing; and it was only by dint of forced exertion he 
could give the needful attention to his duties. His cough had 
wearied him; his side pained him. Mr. Brown, who did not go 
about with his eyes shut, remarked to Mr. Watton (another head 
man), while they were at tea, that he thought young Lavender was 
going to break-up. 

Charles felt so weak when he left at six o’clock, and went splashing 
through the streets, on which the half-frozen rain was pouring, and 
the damp mist of fog was obscuring the lamps, that he halted at 
a corer to wait for an omnibus, hoping there would be a vacant 
place within it. It came up, and there was none. Another omnibus 
would soon pass, and Charles waited on. The wind blew on him; 
the wet chilled him to his very marrow. Stronger and healthier young 
fellows went on, treading bravely: it did not hurt them. 

“Is it you, Lavender? Rather a draughty corner to stand at.” 
The speaker was Mr. Watton. He also was going home. 

“Tam waiting for an omnibus,” explained Charles Lavender. 
** The last that came up was full inside.” 

“‘ And the next will be full also, rely upon that; they’ll all be full, 
such a night as this,” replied Mr. Watton, glancing at the shadowy 
form and the thin face, on which, if he could read signs, our national 
malady, consumption, was setting its seal. He wondered he had not 
noticed the signs before: he saw young Lavender every day : but Mr. 
Brown’s remark had served to awaken his attention. 

“T was going to take a cab,” said he; “I don’t relish an outside 
place on an omnibus to-night myself: you are welcome to a seat in it 
with me, Lavender.” 

Mr. Watton hailed a four-wheeled cab that was passing, and got 
into it with young Lavender and his thanks. Mr. Watton was the 
first to get out; but he sent the other on in it, and paid the fare. 
VOL. XXXIX. T 
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Charles lived with his mother in an open neighbourhood, about 
two miles from St. Paul’s. They had part of a small house, not being 
able to afforda whole one. The father, Charles Lavender the elder, had 
been a professional man ; he had died too early to have put by money, 
and left no means for his widow and little son. A distant relative of 
Mrs. Lavender’s, one Miss Roberts, who could well afford it, came 
forward to allow her a hundred pounds yearly Upon that Mrs. 
Lavender had lived, and brought up Charles. At a suitable age she 
had obtained for him an entrance into the house of Coingold and 
Company, and thought herself very lucky, for it was a firm of high 
standing and consideration in the City. Charles would have preferred 
a profession ; he did not want to be placed at business ; he wanted 
to study for the law ; but, for that, the necessary money was lacking. 

** When we cannot do as we would in this world, my boy, we must 
do as we can,” his ever cheerful mother, who always made the best ot 
everything, said to him. ‘“ Coingolds’ is one of the first houses of its 
kind, you know; gentlemen’s sons have, like you, gone into it; many 
have made a large fortune in it; and who knows, Charley, but you 
will ride in your carriage some day.” 

Charles Lavender bent his mind to circumstances ; he did his best 
at Coingolds’, and strove to please, and found favour. But he did 
not like the life, and it did not like him. He was one of those 
delicate young fellows, both in mind and body, upon whom the rough 
bustle of a city career, the confinement, the daily toil, and the out- 
of-door exposure morning and evening tell badly. Whatever the 
weather, he must face it. The firm was quite satisfied with him: he 
had got on, and was now paid a hundred a year: and he had been 
informed that the following Christmas he would be moved up to a 
different department and his salary considerably increased. So that 
was good news, for the hundred a year comprised all that he and his 
mother now had to live upon. With Miss Roberts’s death the other 
hundred had ceased. Charles took his daily dinner at Coingolds’, 
always a liberal one, and his tea. 

“Why Charley, did you come home in a cab? I heard one stop!” 

“Quite grandly in a cab, mother,” laughed Charley, meeting the 
dear, ever bright little woman, who came forward with a loving kiss. 
And he explained how it was. 

“It was very kind of Mr. Watton, was it not, mother? Everybody 
is kind to me, I think.” 

The fire was bright, the tea-dinner (or supper) was ready. In- 
wardly anxious, but outwardly smiling, Mrs. Lavender glanced at 
him as he sat down to it, and listened to his hacking cough. She 
did not like this cough, or his worn look: they were beginning to 
put her in mind of his father. Charles had changed his coat and 
waistcoat for those worn at home: nobody knows but they who 
have tried it how clothes have to be looked at out of a hundred 


pounds a year. 
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“ Here’s a beautiful sole for you to-night, Charley,” said Mrs. 
Lavender: ‘I thought you would like it.” 

“Thank you, mother,” he said, as he took the plate she handed to 
him. “But you have kept none for yourself !—just the bare head 
and the tail.” 

She laughed merrily. ‘ Because I am not hungry, dear. You 
should have seen the dinner I ate.” As if his nourishment were not 
of more consequence than her own! 

“‘T wish this cold weather would leave us!” he presently said, 
looking up from his fish. ‘ You can’t think what it was at all the 
corners of the streets to-day ; the wind cutting you in two, and the 
cold damp fog chilling you! I thought of Shakespeare’s words, mother, 
‘Freeze freeze, thou bitter sky!’ If we could only have summer 
weather always !” 

“Well, my dear, the nice warm spring will be shortly coming 
on.” 

But the spring did not seem inclined to give any intimation of. 
coming on, and the bitter sky and the wintry wind maintained their 
hold on our Island world. It was springtime by the calendar, but 
not by the weather. Charles Lavender went to the city through it 
all, as usual ; but his frame grew more shadowy as the weeks wore 
by, his face wan, and his cough deeper. 

“Tt is sleet, I’m afraid, that’s falling now,” said his mother one 
morning, opening the door for him when he was starting, and looking 
dubiously at the outer world. ‘“ Perhaps there'll be an inside place 
in the omnibus, Charles ?” 

“Not much chance of it,” he answered, putting up his umbrella ; 
“‘but I'll get into it if there is, when one overtakes me. Go in, mother ; 
don’t stand in the wet and cold. Good bye.” 

The sleet did not come straight down, as well-behaved sleet 
would; it dashed upon people slantwise, and it was sharp and 
fierce, and an umbrella had no chance against it. Charles bore 
onwards through the dreary streets on his long walk, for of course 
the omnibuses had all taken care to fill themselves ; and in time he 
arrived at his journey’s end, chilled and weary, and more fit to be in 
bed than at work. But the work had to be done in the dark close 
room ; dark but for the gas; and Charles kept on at it, his head 
aching, his fevered hands trembling, his breath shortening and his 
cough tormenting him. Mr. Brown, regarding things around him 
with a critical eye, took notice of Charles Lavender and of the signs 
and symptoms that attended him. 

“He grows worse; won’t be able to keep it up long for certain,” 
thought Mr. Brown. ‘Something ought to be done for him.” 

After the midday dinner was over in the large dining-room, Mr. 
Brown went to the door of the private room of the partners, and 
knocked at it. “Come in,” called out young Mr. Coingold, the 
only one of them there at the moment. He was in an easy chair 
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before the fire, his shapely boots stretched out on the fender, and his 
left hand, on which shone a diamond ring, lifted to stroke his fair 
moustache. 

“Oh it is you, Mr. Brown,”—-sitting back a little and letting his 
hand drop. ‘Do you want anything?” 

Mr. Brown shut the door, and answered that he had come to 
speak about young Lavender ; thought perhaps it lay in his duty to do: 
so before the young fellow died at his post, for that, he absolutely 
believed, might be the ending of it. And he proceeded to tell of 
the signs of decay he had observed for some time now, and which 
got more marked day by day. 

“Very sorry,” replied Mr. Charles Coingold—his name was 
Charles too. ‘He had better take a rest. It is awful weather for 
anybody to get to and fro in.” Not that Mr. Charles Coingold spoke: 
from personal experience : he came to the city each morning in his 
father’s comfortable brougham, and returned in it at evening. 

* Rest will be his only chance, sir. And I don’t much think it 
will serve him,” candidly added Mr. Brown. “ He has one foot in 
the grave already, unless I am mistaken.” 

“Very sad. What is the disorder?” 

“Consumption, I fancy, sir. It is what his father died of.” 

‘Send him to me, Mr. Brown. I'll speak to him.” 

Mr. Brown found Charles up to his ears with some desk work, on 
his return below stairs. ‘That despatched, he sent him to the private 
room. Mr. Charles Coingold, who was then standing with his back 
to the fire trimming his nails, and knew Charles by sight, was shocked 
at the shadow that presented itself. 

“Why—dear me !—you look very ill, Mr. Lavender!” he ex- 
claimed, closing his penknife and dropping it into his pocket. 

*T am not quite well, sir; that is, I don’t feel very strong just now; 
this bad winter has tried me. I shall pick up when the warm weather 
comes in,” added Charles. 

“Tt has been a bad winter,” heartily assented his master. ‘And 
those omnibuses are draughty things for you, full of damp passengers 
and dripping umbrellas.” 

“T generally walk,” replied Charles, trying to suppress his cough 
for a bit. 

“ Walk! What, all the way? Morning and night?” 

The young man’s transparent face—it had looked so latterly—took 
a tinge of sensitive colour. “The omnibuses are generally full inside ; 
and I think I am better walking than sitting on the roof in the wind 
and rain,” he answered. But Mr. Charles Coingold, who was quick 
of apprehension, understood the true reason. 

“ Mr. Brown has been speaking of you,” he said ; “ he thinks you are 
hardly strong enough for your work just at present, and that a rest x 





“ Are you going to turn me away, sir?” interrupted Charles, in 
dismay and mental pain. 
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‘No, certainly not,” warmly replied Mr. Charles Coingold. ‘“ We 
only think that a little rest might be of service in restoring you to 
health. Suppose you take holiday for—” a month, he was going to 
say, but looked at him and hesitated—‘ for a couple of months. 
‘Come back to us, say, on the first of June.” 

“We are very busy in our room, sir,” Charles ventured to say. 

“Oh, yes, of course ; we are always busy all over the place, so far 
‘as I see,” resentfully answered Mr. Charles Coingold, for business 
-often prevented holidays for himself. “Never mind that ; Mr. Brown 
will manage it. Stay at home a couple of months and give yourself a 
good rest.” 

Charles stood silent, looking rather helpless. ‘“ I—I’m afraid I 
can’t well take it, sir,” he said at last. ‘“‘ Thank you, all the same.” 

** But why?” cried the other Charles. 

The young man’s face was again lighted by its sensitive hectic, and 
his voice dropped as he gave the answer; but it was given with 
«andour. “I could hardly do so long without my salary, sir.” 

“Your salary! Oh, you'll draw that all the same. Of course. 
Stay ; I'll write a word.” 

Mr. Charles Coingold was himself in the habit of spending money 
freely upon any whim that took him, and he was good-hearted ; the 
firm also was a liberal firm, considerate to its employés. He sat down 
and wrote a line to the effect that Mr. Lavender was to be paid, now, 
ap to the first of June. 

“Take that to the cashier, Mr. Lavender; he will settle with you. 
And I hope,” he added, in a kind tone, “that you will come back to 
‘us strong and well.” 

Charles spoke a few words of grateful thanks, reported to Mr. Brown 
the result of the interview, and went away with his advanced money 
in his pocket. 

“It was very good of Mr. Charles Coingold, was it not,” he said at 
home. ‘ Mother, I can’t think how it is that everybody is so kind to 
me.” 

“‘ Very good indeed of him, my son,” she answered, cheeringly. But 
to herself she said, ‘‘ They see what’s coming.” 


In a few short weeks ; in fact, before April was quite at an end, 
there could be no mistake or doubt about it. Charles himself was as 
‘sure of it as were those around him. Dr. David, a young practitioner 
close by, whose friends were on terms of friendship with the Lavenders, 
gave Charles his best skill and care—for love, not for money. Ques- 
tioned closely by the patient one evening when they were alone 
together, the Doctor as good as admitted that little hope remained. 

“You need not scruple to tell me, David,” Charles urged. “I 
know it myself better than anybody else does.” 

“ Know what ?” cried Dr. David. 
“That the end is coming ; and is not far off, either.” 
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“Well, well,” said the Doctor, we'll do.all we can. You may: take: 
a turn yet.” 

He had not much, apparently, the matter with him, except weakness,. 
and that he coughed rather more than at first, and looked even more 
shadowy than before. But Charles himself felt sure of the inevitable. 
In that respect he was unlike some other consumptive patients, for 
many are buoyed up with delusive hope until the very last. He would lie 
on the sofa, reading his Bible or some other suitable book from which 
comfort may be derived, and then turn tolighter volumes ; for even the 
dying need to have the mind recreated at times, and lose themselves in. 
the imaginary joys and sorrows of their kind. From his childhood 
upwards he had been a lad of reverent feeling, doing his imperfect best 
to live near to God. Early death had no terrors for him, once the 
first shock of knowing that he was about to leave this life behind him 
and the natural yearning to remain in it, which clings to us all, was 
overcome. 

One thing troubled him: his mother’s future. He would lose 
himself in uneasy thought by the hour together, wondering how she 
was to get on. His salary was all they had to live upon; it would 
last probably as long as he should ; but then ? 

One fine day when Mrs. Lavender got back from marketing, she: 
found that Charles was out. He had only gone to the seat under the 
trees, she supposed ; he liked to sit there when the sun was warm and 
bright. But, chancing to enter his bed-chamber, she saw his every- 
day clothes lying on a chair ; he must have put on his best, and gone 
to make a special call on someone. 

Charles was in an omnibus making his way to his uncle’s office in 
town. Mr. George Lavender—brother to the late Mr. Charles 
Lavender, Charles’s father—was a solicitor in large practice. ‘The 
brothers had not at the last been good friends, rather indeed rancor- 
ous enemies ; and not the slightest notice in any way had been taken 
of the widow and her little son by the prosperous lawyer. On their’ 
part they had never made any advances to him, believing such would: 
only be repulsed. ‘‘ But perhaps,” thought Charles now, “he may 
help mother when I am gone.” Any way, he was about to ask him. 

Mr. Lavender was not at his office. He had'been staying at home 
the last day or two with a severe cold, the-clerks informed Charles, in 
answer to his enquiry ; but he was getting better, they believed. 

**T may be able to see him if I go there,” thought Charles. ‘Can 
I afford a cab, I wonder?” 

But he decided that he could not afford:a.cab. It would cost a 
shilling, perhaps eighteenpence, and he had not the money to waste. 
So he walked, slowly in his want of strength, to G Square ; and 
was exhausted, especially in looks, when he got there. 

Mr. Lavender was in his study, seated'at the table beside a blazing 
fire, busy with his day’s letters, which had been sent to him from the 
office. When Charles was shown in,. he looked so wan, so like a. 
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shade from the grave, and so much as his brother had looked the 
very last time he had the pleasure of seeing him in life and quarrelling 
with him, that the lawyer started out of his chair in mortal terror. 
He was a married man but had no family, and a little help to his 
poor widowed sister-in-law would never have made his capacious 
coffers much the lighter. But he had not given it. 

“Uncle George,” said the young man, when the first few em- 
barrassing minutes were over, ‘I have come to ask you to do something 
for my mother. I should never have thought of asking such a thing 
while I was able to work; but I can no longer do that. They pay 
me my salary still at Coingolds’, but that will soon cease. I shall be 
gone, and P 

“Gone!” interrupted the lawyer gruffly, for he was feeling very 
much upset.—“I must say, Charles, you are enough to startle one ; 
you are nothing but a shadow. Where shall you be, pray ?” 

The shadow did not answer quickly. Involuntarily, as it seemed, 
his eyes glanced through the window at the blue sky above. 

“Don’t you perceive that I shall be gone, Uncle George?” he 
said, in a soft low tone that had a tremble in it. “It can’t be very 
long first now, I think. And then poor mother will have nothing. 
Nothing at all. I can see no prospect before her whatever.” 

Mr. George Lavender, who hated to be put out, and always turned 
cross when he was, sat sideways, tapping his gold pencil case upon 
the table, and did not answer. He had his face turned to the fire ; 
his legs were crossed. 

“Tt is not much she would need, uncle.” 

‘**Not more than a thousand a year I suppose,” retorted the lawyer 
in mockery. 

“ About fifty pounds, I thought, uncle. We have had to live 
sparingly, and she is not used to much. A hundred a year does not 
go far when everything has to come out of it. I have had to dress 
fairly well, you see ; and there was my education Poor mother!” 
he broke off with a catch of the breath. 

**T suppose you are letting this doubt trouble you ?” 

“Tt has troubled me lately all day and all night, Uncle George.” 

“Well, I'll think about what you have been saying, and let you 
know my decision,” conceded Mr. George Lavender. ‘ Your coming 
here in this unexpected manner has taken me by surprise, young 
man, and—and—I’m not accustomed to be surprised, and don’t 
like it.” 

Charles rose, thanked his uncle, and held out his hand depre- 
catingly, uncertain whether he might presume to do so. The elder 
man shook it, however. 

‘Will you take a glass of wine before you go?” 

‘“‘ N——-o, thank you,” replied Charles with hesitation. He would 
have liked the wine very much; he needed something of the sort ; but 
he was so weak and tottery that he feared his head might not be 
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able to carry it unless he could eat with it. “I think not, uncle ; Iam 
not used to wine ; and I had better be getting home.” 

As he went out at the hall door, a lady came up the steps, and he 
stood aside to let her pass in. Charles knew her for his uncle’s wife : 
Aunt Emma, as he called her when he was a little boy and she used 
to kiss and play with him. Mr. Lavender was standing at his study 
door when she entered the hall, apparently gazing at the other door 
which Charles had gone out of. 

“How painfully ill that young man looks!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lavender. 

““ Eh?” responded her husband dreamily, as if his sense of hearing 
and some of his other senses also had gone a wool gathering. ‘‘ Who? 
What ?” 

“That gentleman just gone out. He is not fit to be about on foot, 
Iam sure. Is he one of your clients, George ? ” 

“That’s my nephew,” was the grim reply. ‘ Young Charley 
Lavender.” 

Mrs. Lavender gave a little shriek of surprise. “‘ Oh George! Why, 
he is dying !” 

“Humph!” grunted Mr. Lavender. 

**T did not like to stare at him, he looked so ill; but in the glimpse 
I caught of his face, it struck me as being like someone’s I knew, or 
had known; it must have been your brother’s. Is he dying, 
George?” 

“He thinks he is. Came here to ask me to allow an income to 
his mother when he shall be gone. When he shall be gone; that’s 
how he puts it, Emma.” 

Mrs. George Lavender made no reply to this. She had always 
deemed her husband harder than was right in regard to his brother’s 
widow and son ; but, being a submissive and non-interfering wife, she 
had kept her opinion to herself. ‘ Poor Charley!” she sighed now 
m thought, “ poor poor Charley !—and he was such a nice, gentle 
boy! What is the matter with him?” she asked aloud. 

“The same thing, I gather, that was the matter with his father,” 
replied Mr. Lavender. 

“Did you give him anything to eat, George >—or ask him to stay 
luncheon? He looked as though he needed it.” 

‘It is not lunch time yet,” retorted the lawyer. 

“Indeed it is; close upon it. It wants but five minutes to one.” 

**T asked him to have some wine, and he refused it; he said he 
wanted to get home.” 

Mr. Lavender did not eat much lunch himself that day. When his 
wife expressed her concern, he put it upon his cold. But he was 
thinking. He was thinking of the young fellow just gone out ; he was 
thinking of his dead brother, and of their youthful days when the two 
lads had been all-in-all to each other, and of their united early man- 
hood. The quarrel came later. There were faults on both sides of 
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course ; he could admit that, now that time had mellowed down the 
force of angry passions ; quite as much fault had lain on his side as 
on his brother Charles’s. Yes, and he had not allowed even death, 
which ought to soften feelings, to soften his. In his proud disdain, he 
had held aloof and left Charles’s widow and Charles’s son to get along 
how they could in this cruel world, or to starve, though he knew they 
were penniless. And now Charley’s short course was run; he could 
never do aught for him, no matter how good his will might be to do 
it. Now and then, during the past, a faint idea had presented itself 
to him of seeking out young Charles and placing him in his office— 
and of leaving the practice to him later. There was nobody to take 
it after himself and it would go to the dogs, or to a stranger, which 
he regarded as about the same thing. But he had not carried the 
idea out ; he had not sought out young Charles, and now it was too 
late. And all his saved-up money, to whom was that to go ?—he and 
his wife would not live for ever. What if—if—if he had been mis- 
taken all these years ? 

What if he had been hideously wrong? Somehow Mr. George 
Lavender was beginning to see things in a light which they had never 
worn before ; his conscience pricked him as if it were a pincushion, 
pierced with sharp-pointed needles. 

After that day Charles faded rapidly. Perhaps the fatigue of the 
expedition had been too much for him, but his strength, such as it 
was, seemed to have quite gone. His mother, sitting one afternoon 
by the sofa on which he lay, could not make-believe any longer. Her 
smiling face had changed to one of sadness, and suddenly, without 
anything to lead to it, she burst into a storm of tears. 

“Why mother!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, my dear, it is so cruel to think of! this beautiful world, all 
gladness and sunshine, and—and you are leaving it. Look at the 
sun shining on those flowers !” 

The sunbeams were flickering in through the open window and 
falling on a small glass vase, containing a rose and some lilies-of-the- 
valley and a sprig of green verbena, all very lovely and sweet with 
perfume. It was to these Mrs. Lavender had pointed. 

“ Mother, has the world had much gladness for me; has it held 
out even fair hopes for me?” he asked in a low tone. ‘“ How much of 
the sunshine and the flowers have I had time or opportunity to enjoy ? 
Flowers are luxuries: many of them have not come in my way.” 

She was now sobbing quietly. 

‘* What have my days been, mother?” he went on. “ From morn- 
ing till evening, day in, day out, I was shut up in a dark warehouse, 
hard at work which I did not like and for which I was not adapted. But 
in the next world—oh think what the contrast will be! No blazing 
heat to scorch one or wintry cold to wither: the light there is soft 
and bright, the flowers are more lovely than these of earth. Some- 
times, as I lie here, I try to picture it to my mind.” 
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‘Ves, yes, child.” 
_ “In that book of travels which David lent us, I read a description 
yesterday which much impressed me,” Charles resumed. “ A party 
of tourists had ascended a mountain and stood there to see the sun 
rise. The night darkness gave place to a grey dawn, and that, by 
degrees, to the most lovely sight conceivable. From the first faint 
primrose light there burst forth upon all things a golden glow, 
illumining earth and air and sky. Then came the colours ; amethyst, 
rose-pink, crimson, purple, blue, and opals of many shades. Earth 
was bathed in this radiance, the pinnacles of the mountains glittered 
in it as if they were borrowing some of the tints of heaven—and 
the day had begun. Mother, may it not be taken as a type of what 
we shall find?” he continued, after a pause. ‘ When the dark grey 
night of earth shall close for us, and we awaken in all that glory, our 
true day will have begun.” 

He looked through the open window at the clear summer sky. 
Always, from a very little fellow, Charley had liked to gaze at the 
blue canopy above him. 

“‘ There, in heaven’s light, we shall tread the flowery pastures of 
amaranth, with the friends we knew and loved here, who have gone 
on before, and those we shall know hereafter; secure in the perfect 
rest that will never end. Don’t grieve for me, mother, dear: I am 
exchanging earth for Paradise.” 

“TI do not quite like the mood he is in,” said Mrs. Lavender that 
evening, apart to Dr. David. 

“No! MHowisit? Fretful? Repining?” 

“It is all hope and peace. He has been talking of the beauties 
of Paradise, and seems to wish to be there.” 

**But, my dear lady, what better would you have? It is a delight- 
ful frame of mind. I wish all my dying patients possessed it.” 

“Yes, yes, of course; but that’s not what I mean. When this 
peace, which I am sure comes direct from God, sets in, death must 
be very near. At least, I fancy so.” 

‘Well, well,” spoke the Doctor soothingly. But he did not con- 
tradict it. 

The next day Mrs. Charles Lavender was surprised by a visit from 
her long-estranged brother-in-law. It was just a week since Charles’s 
visit to G Square—of which visit he had not spoken to his 
mother. Only a week; yet Charles was so much altered in that short 
space of time that the lawyer hardly knew him again. 

“Bless me! Are you worse?” he exclaimed, as he sank into a 
seat by the invalid’s sofa and sat staring. 

“Yes, Uncle George; that is, weaker: the end is quite near now,” 
answered Charles. But his tone was cheerful, and his countenance 
wore a sweet, patient smile. 

Mr. George Lavender gulped down something in his throat. He 
was thinking that he ought to have come earlier; but he had been 
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really very poorly these few past days, and he had not supposed there 
was need for undue hurry. 

“Ts there no hope?” he asked. 

“None,” said Mrs. Lavender. There has not really been any for 
some weeks now. But Charles is happy.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said Mr. George Lavender. And, his heart softened 
by the situation, his conscience stinging him with its remorse, he 
spoke out without restraint all the weight that lay upon him. 

“It should be different if the time could come over again,” he 
repentantly said ; and if actual tears were not in his eyes, a vast sad- 
ness was. “I might have done something for you, Mary ; I ought to 
have done it: and Charley might have been to meas my son. I 
would take him into my office as such now, if he would but recover.” 

*¢ And—you will help mother?” whispered Charley in his ear. 

“Oh, child, yes. Be at ease as to that: all her privations are over. 
If you could only live, we might all have some happy days together. 
Your aunt Emma has been saying so, Charley.” 

“Tt is too late, uncle,” sighed Charley. ‘‘ But we shall have hap- 
pier days when we all meet ¢here.” 

“This is a wretchedly disappointing world,” grumbled Mr. Lavender, 
rubbing his silk handkerchief over his brow and eyes. ‘‘We make 
ourselves cross and contrary in it, one with another; quarrelling and 
backbiting and indulging evil tempers. And when some startling 
event awakens us to our mistakes and sins, and we'd give half our 
remaining life to rectify them and recal the past, we find we cannot : 
the time for it is gone by. I am deeply sorry, Charles.” 

“Dear Uncle George,” whispered Charles, his damp and wasted 
fingers entwining themselves within the stronger ones, “it may be all 
for the best. Had my life been lived out in this world it might have 
proved only what you say—all cross and contrary, and a weary 
pilgrimage.” 

“A pilgrimage. That’s it. Nothing in it for some of us but mis- 
takes, Charley. The wrong tack for a few years, and then a 
sudden avalanche of heartbreak and repentance. I wish men could 
learn to love their fellow pilgrims at life’s beginning as they find it 
right to do at its ending!” concluded Mr. George Lavender. 
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‘By CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR oF ‘THROUGH HOLLAND,” 
“CRUISE OF THE RESERVE Sguapron,” &c. 


ON bidding farewell to 
Bettws-y-Coed one 
feels that, in late spring 
and early summer, before 
the sight-seeing world has 
begun to solve the secret 
of perpetual motion, it 
must be a small paradise. 
Paradise, to be_ perfect, 
no doubt ought to con- 
tain only two people, but 
Bettws-y-Coed might en- 
tertain more than this, 
and still be charming. At 
this season, too, Nature 
is at her best; especially 
such nature as we find 
here. Running streams, 
outspreading trees, green 
slopes and laughing val- 
leys, an infinite number 

ON aaa of small passes leading up 
OLD MILL, NoRTH WALES. into the hills and tempting 
one to stray into unknown 
regions: the whole enriched and engoldened (to coin an adjective) 
‘by a wealth and warmth of sunshine. 

But with us to day it was late autumn; we did not even make up 
the charmed number, without which paradise itself would seem a 
-desert, and happiness a phantasm; therefore we left Bettws-y-Coed 
with less regret than might otherwise have been the case. In due 
‘time we reached Llandudno Junction, where we will leave the train 
:and take carriage for Penmzenmawr. 

It was a wild afternoon. The wind blew mightily; clouds flew 
by in dark masses, and one looked in vain for a break in the 
‘sky. The horse pricked up his ears every now and then with a 
‘shiver, but struggled bravely against the elements. Even Conway 
Castle looked frowning, yet always noble and dignified, always beau- 
‘'tiful and romantic. The waters of the estuary lashed themselves 
‘into a small fury against the rocks on which the castle has stood for 
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sO many centuries. Conway itself was in shadow, its walls and, 
towers under the grey sky more burdened than ever with the weight 
and woe of the ages. 

On through the crooked streets of the town, and out through one 
of the wonderful old gateways. Beyond, were rows of small houses 
more or less untidy. Shrill Welsh voices issued from open doorways, 
and heads to combs and brushes unknown peered through windows. 
Gutter children seemed to spring up like mushrooms in a field—only 
that one would very much have preferred the mushrooms. Then all 
this was left behind, and we passed out into the broader country 
and still life. Wide, sweeping, undulating moors, solitary and 
beautiful. Nothing here to shock the nerves or disturb the senses. 
Vestiges of creation, but not vestiges of man. We were on the old 
road to Penmenmawr. Coming from Llandudno, as most people 
do, you have a choice of two roads—the old and the new. The 
latter skirts the sea board, and is by far the less beautiful. The old 
road takes you through Conway, a pleasant break in the journey, 
and brings you out upon this tract of fine, wild, barren country. 
Great sweeps and slopes of uncultivated hills and undulations imme- 
diately around you, backed by higher hills beyond. They are all of 
a dull, monotonous green, these undulations, stern and solemn, but 
full of fine tone and effect. To-day, under the dark, hurrying masses 
of cloud they were doubly grave and gloomy. ‘Their solitude was 
not their least charm. Scarcely a house was visible, and the only 
signs of life were a sportsman with his dog and his gun, beating 
about. Every now and then a shot startled the air, thin smoke 
went up from the distant brushwood, and by a slight commotion and 
excitement one could trace the course of the spaniel. With this 
exception there was neither sight nor sound of human life. 


Reaching the top of the mountain path, the wind blew keen and. 


cold. On the right was Penmaenbach, a mountain precipitous almost 


as the side of a house. Then a gradual descent brought us to: 


Dwygyfylchi, a name pronounced by the driver in a manner which 
left no doubt as to his being a Welshman, even if there had been a 
doubt before. But there was none. His English was curious and 
original, and a great deal of what he said had to be guessed at. 

At Dwygyfylchi there was another Fairy Glen, and it was difficult to 
understand the driver’s amiable anxiety that it should on no account 
be missed, until I found that to do so would enable us to make a halt 
at a certain favourite “‘ half-way house,” as it might be called, in the 
village. In reality, it was very much more than half way: we were 
not far from the end of our journey. 

Would this fairy glen rival that of Bettws-y-coed? To solve this 
problem, if for no other reason, it ought to be seen. It proved a 
somewhat steep walk up a narrow path leading into the mountains, 
and commenced with a few poverty-stricken cottages or hovels, dirty 
and wretched. At the doors were some old women, who well matched 
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their abodes. ‘They might have been beauties once—they were so no 
longer ; and as they gazed after the solitary wayfarer with great black 
faces under great black Welsh hats, it may be that they lost their 
hearts—they certainly received none in return. 

These doubtful beauties of the past gave place to the undoubted 
beauties of the present: those of nature, which, whether in youth or 
age, summer or winter, are unfailing. Here, as the path led upward 
and onward, the beauty grew wild, though not of a grand or severe 
type. Wooded hills almost met on either side, and a mountain 
torrent ran its course over rocks and boulders, every now and then 
taking a leap, and becoming a miniature fall. Ferns grew in splendid 
profusion in dark nooks, and struggled out between the stones, 
refreshed and strengthened by the spray of the waters and the shade 
of the trees. Very lovely it must be in summer under the full blaze 
of the sun, which cannot penetrate into this retreat except in glints 
and snatches, adding laughter and warmth, as it were, to the music of 
the water: those lovely Songs-without-Words of Nature. To-day all 
the hills looked wild and solemn; a deep tone rested upon them, 
partly their own, partly borrowed from the tempestuous sky ; flying 
clouds and broken glimpses of blue that every here and there 
now began to struggle out for a moment, yielding their tribute 
of dark and light; shadows of varying degrees, yet without melan- 
-choly. 

It did not take very long to exhaust the beauties of the Fairy glen 
and return to the inn at Dwygyfylchi, in the parlour of which Jehu had 
made himself so comfortable, that he left it with evident reluctance. 
The remainder of the distance was quickly made. The road was 
good, the scene picturesque. On the left, hills and passes ; hills one 
behind another, with lovely forms and outlines. On the right a bold, 
fine sea came in over the beach, in great rollers and angry waves, 
under the influence of the strong north-east wind. Approaching Pen- 
mzenmawr, houses reposed here and there in sheltered nooks. Then 
the uneven street of the small town, and the post-office, where we 
halted to receive a budget of letters. What pleasanter greeting than 
this, on arriving at a strange place? Next turning to the right, beyond 
the post-office, were the well-kept grounds of the Penmzenmawr Hotel, 
and we came to an anchor. 

One was quite willing todo so. You fall in love with the place 
from the very first moment of approach. Its situation—I speak of 
the whole of Penmzenmawr, not only of the hotel—is well-favoured and 
romantic. The air is bright and sparkling, and more bracing than that 
of many of the Welsh watering places. It is infinitely pleasanter than 
most of them. But it is small, and its resources are limited, compared 
with such towns as Rhyl and Llandudno. In return you have greater 
solitude and quietness, an infinite number of charming walks, many 
mountain excursions. The hotel is splendidly situated, almost on the 
shore, but above the level of the sea. There is nothing between ‘it 
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and the inrolling tide, except the road and a single line of railway, and 
sloping banks leading to the beach. You have the eternal sound of 
the sea in your ears, to bear you company by day and haunt your 
dreams by night : nature’s lullaby, sweetest and most soothing in exist- 
ence. To the right is Great Orme’s Head, and Llandudno, with its 
crescent bay sleeps under its shadow. In comparison with it, Pen- 
mzenmawr is small and desolate, and gives you a delicious feeling of 
being out of the world—a sensation very alien to Llandudno. To 
the left is Puffin Island, looking, from this distance, little more than 
a rock rising out of the water, given over to the birds and the rabbits. 
Beyond, stretches Anglesea, at the extremity of which rises Beau- 
maris in a gradual and barren-looking slope, its outlines unbroken 
even by a fringe of trees. Between it and Puffin Island stands a 
tall white lighthouse upon a solitary rock. 

Immediately behind Penmznmawr, hills small and great rise in an 
amphitheatre. Here and there are plantations of firs, and houses 
nestle comfortably in the seclusion of spreading oaks and elms. But 
the hills are, for the most part, wild, rocky and barren, showing a 
surface of bare stone, or at most covered with moss and furze and 
bracken. To the right, standing with your back to the sea, are stone 
quarries ; and slope after slope of refuse of broken stone somewhat 
takes from the beauty of the surrounding hills. Gazing downward 
from these hills, Penmznmawr lies before you, a small cluster of 
houses on the hill side, a longer line running parallel with the shore. 
Penmeen. Mawr, the great pile of mountain which gives its name to the 
place, rises from the sea shore a height of nearly 1,600 feet. It is 
the spur of a range extending some forty miles to the Rivals, which 
stand out boldly, though in the distance, as you journey from Car- 
narvon towards Llanberis. 

There are many mountain ascents from this neighbourhood, but 
the time for climbing had passed, and one could only enjoy them in 
imagination. Home letters warned one of all sorts of possible 
and impossible dangers. ‘ Whatever you do, don’t go up any moun- 
tains—especially avoid Snowdon,” would be the text of one day’s 
budget. ‘ We sincerely hope you will not attempt Snowdon. Somebody 
was known to go up last week, and was never known to come down 
again,” the text of a second, adding mystery to a sense of danger, and 
somehow bringing up before one the solitary figure that three thousand 
years ago and more toiled up into Mount Pisgah, and was seen no 
more. ‘Several people missing, in the Z7mes of this morning ; some 
of them supposed to have been lost on Snowdon ; pray take warning,” 
the burden of a third. But cautions were needless. Clouds and all 
the elements conspired against mountain climbing, their certain enjoy- 
ment and their possible risks. 

As a foil to these warnings was the advice of a dignified and 
remarkable old gentleman in the drawing-room of the hotel. 
We had it to ourselves one night, and suddenly looking up from his 
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book—it was Butler’s “ Analogy,” and he seemed to be getting out 
of his depth if one might judge by a look in his eyes which indicated 
pressure on the brain—he abruptly remarked : 

*“* Have you been up Snowdon ?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

« Then you may say that you have seen nothing of Wales,” with a 
mixture of scorn and pity. 

“Or rather that I have not seen a// Wales,” the sndent cor- 
rection. 

“That you have seen nothing of Wales,” came in direct contradic- 
tion. “ But if you have not been up Snowdon, perhaps you have 
been down the Wye?” 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE, MENAI STRAITS. 


Without perceiving the connection evidently existing in his mind 
between the top of Snowdon and the valley of the Wye, I replied. 
that good fortune had made me well acquainted with the river. 

* Ah!” he said, “I suppose so. And seen Tintern, no doubt ?” 

*Yes,” 

“ By the light of a full moon, of course ?” 

“Yes ; but that was accident, not design. The moon happened 
to be at the full at the time of a certain visit to Tintern.” 

“Of course! Everybody sees Tintern by full-moonlight. For my 
part, I find that in the tourist season, if you are to believe everyone, 
it is full moon all through July, August, and September. Now, sir,” 
said this extraordinary old gentleman, ‘“‘I don’t believe one in a 
hundred who says he has seen Tintern by full-moonlight. Yet I have 
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done much more than that. I have seen Tintern under the full blaze 
of the Magnesia light, and the full moon was a fool to it.” 

“Was it finer than the top of Snowdon?” I ventured to ask. 

The look cast from his eyes would have cremated anything softer 
than a stone. He returned to his book for a moment. 

“Have you read this?” he asked presently, holding it up. “It 
is Butler’s Anatomy.” 

I replied that I had read it, without venturing to quote the mis- 
quoted title. 

“Wonderful book,” continued the old gentleman. ‘“ Most convinc- 
ing. Turns me quite upside down. Makes me feel that I don’t know 
where I am, or what I’m doing. It is therefore clear that there mu st 





BEAUMARIS CASTLE, 


be a great deal in it—Pray, sir, who is your favourite Bible cha- 
racter ?” 

One began to feel uncomfortable. This was something beyond 
mere eccentricity. Was it one’s duty to go out and warr the young 
lady who received all the hotel guests on their arrival with so much 
patronising condescension ? 

But my cross-examiner was waiting for an answer to his strange 
question. 

‘* Requires consideration ?” he retorted. ‘‘ Do you mean to say you 
haven’t long ago made up your mind as to your favourite character in 
scripture? Allow me to tell you, sir, that procrastination is the thief 
of time quite as much in opinion as in action. Now mine, I have no 
hesitation in saying, is Naaman. ‘There is a great deal concerning 
VOL. XXXIX. U 
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him that we don’t hear about. Naaman, you know, was a leopard: 
but my private opinion is that he had quite a compilation of disorders. 
He was told by the Prophet to wash seven times in Jordan, a clear 
proof to my mind that he had seven complaints, and that each dip 
was to cure one of them. I once wrote to the Archbishop upon the 
subject.” 

“* And what was his answer ? ” 

“He never replied. But I am convinced the letter miscarried. I? 
it had not, I daresay he would have written a book upon the subject : 
probably have dedicated it to me.” 

After this, it was somewhat of a relief to see the old gentleman 
rise majestically, and once more commending Snowdon to my atten- 
tion, depart in peace. I never saw him again. The next day he had 
left the hotel, but whether to go up Snowdon or down the Wye, did 
not transpire. 

Though Penmznmawr feels pleasantly out of the world—at any 
rate in the month of October, when the world for the most part has 
gone back to its habitual haunts—you may quickly reach from it any 
part of Wales that you wish to explore. ‘The station is almost at 
the very door of the hotel, and the porter fulfils a sort of dual 
existence, for he is also boots at the mn : sufficient testimony that the 
station is not over-burdened with traffic. The line towards Bangor 
skirts the sea, and in one part passes over it at high water, making the 
journey a very pleasant one. In the distance, Bangor reposes in a 
hollow, and Penrhyn Castle stands amidst trees backed by green hills. 
Llanfairfechan, the first station you come to, seems a quaint, quiet, 
straggling little place, with possibilities of being pleasant in summer. 
The sea rolls in over a broad, flat beach. ‘To the left, are mountains 
and mountain passes: “green hills far away” dotted about with 
small colonies of houses. Presently the train steams into Bangor. 
You have left the sea and the distant hills, and for the moment 
feel very much shut in. 

For Bangor lies in a hollow, and must be warm, relaxing, and un- 
pleasant to live in. It is small and unpretending, but commer- 
cially important to Wales. Its chief object of interest is the small 
cruciform cathedral, of mixed styles of architecture. It has a low 
flat roof and a low tower, and looks as if it had gradually sunk from 
its original level from the effects of its depressing surroundings. 
Here we reach a still lower depth even than that of the main street. 
Stone steps take you down to the sad and sombre churchyard, and 
having inspected the building, which is soon over, and thought of the 
famous old Bishop who once blundered in his grammar and thereby 
easily earned everlasting fame, you feel that Bangor has little more to 
offer you in the way of attraction. 

Its narrow, crooked streets, the close confined feeling lurking about 
the town, make you long to get away into space, where at least you 
can breathe, and look out upon a larger world. For this reason the 
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pleasantest hotel to stop at is the “George,” at Bangor Ferry, not- 
withstanding their charge for driving to Beaumaris, which was pre- 
posterous. It is away from the town, overlooking the waters of the 
Menai Straits, near the Britannia and suspension bridges. From 
hence you quickly reach Beaumaris. Crossing the Straits over the 
suspension bridge, once considered an eighth wonder of the world, 
you. are at once in Anglesea, and continue your journey on the 
road skirting the picturesque Menai banks. There is a good deal of 
shipping and life upon the water in the way of small craft, including 
a steamer which plies between Bangor and Beaumaris. 

The latter is by no means a lively looking town, yet in summer it 
is said to be popular and much frequented. Perhaps it may be asked 
what place is not much frequented in these days? But Beaumaris at 
the mouth of the Menai Straits has a great amount of beach, 
and if its own shores are flat and uninteresting, the scenery around 
makes up for that by its extreme beauty. A long line of hills rising 
from the sea and falling back far inland in endless outlines and undu- 
lations, stretching round by Aber and Llanfairfechan and Penmen- 
mawr, ending with Llandudno on the opposite coast, and the fine 
headlands of Great and Little Orme’s Head. All this under sunshine 
and blue skies must form a picture whose charms cannot be 
exaggerated, and here perhaps is the reason why Beaumaris is so much 
‘wooed and won.” 

It also has its castle. A large ivy-clad ruin, now little more than a 
shell. Like Conway Castle it dates back to the days of Edward I, but 
though very much larger it is infinitely less beautiful. The outer wall 
possesses a gunner’s walk and ten low Moorish towers, and the castle 
itself stands within the walls, a quadrangular building thickly covered 
with splendid ivy, where, no doubt, the owls and the bats have a fine 
time of it. 

A woman unlocks the great gates to admit you, asks a modest 
fee in return, and leaves you to roam at will. From the walls you 
may listen to the breaking of the waves upon the shore, and watch 
them rolling in. But to-day it is so deserted and melancholy, the ruin 
itself is so depressing in its utter abandonment, that you are very soon 
glad to leave it all and return to the conveyance without the gates, that 
waits to carry you back to more cheerful scenes. 

Not that Jehu this morning very much improved the oceasion.. A 
well disposed youth, but hard to be understood, who seemed to go off 
into trances with eyes wide open, whilst retaining full command over 
his horse. His reply to any question would come at the end of a 
minute or two, quite to the point when it did come, but startling. 
Once or twice on attempting an immediate answer, it was, as the French 
would say, 4 tort et 4 travers, and a repetition of the question brought 
no better result. Altogether, he was a psychological study, and would 
no doubt have been invaluable toa medium. As a companion, even 
in.a humble sense of the word, he was a failure. 
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From Bangor I took train for Holyhead. The journey across 
Aaglesea is very tame and uninteresting. It might almost be a desert, 
for all visible signs of life and civilisation. Flat fields and dreary 
wastes and marshy moors on either hand, and scarcely a hill to vary 
the monotonous landscape. ‘There are small oases in this wilderness 
im the shape of occasional railway stations. The train stops; no one 
gets in or out; the porter pronounces some wonderful name, all con- 
sonants as usual, and the train steams on again. The people of 
Anglesea are said to speak very little English. 

But Anglesea has a venerable history, a long pedigree, and was of 





ROCKS AT HOLYHEAD. 


some use in the far off days. Before the Christian era it gave refuge to 
the Druidical priests, and many of their remains still exist. The Romans 
called the island Mona, a soft, sad-sounding name well suited to its 
present aspect. In all the flat, bare fields you scarcely see a tree, and 
no trace whatever of the fine market towns, and scarcely an indication 
of the 50,000 inhabitants. But with time and patience and an arrival 
at Holyhead, perhaps you will see only too large a proportion of this 
goodly population. Like troubles, they come down upon you—not 
singly. 

So we found it. Presently there were signs of achange. A moun- 
tain loomed out before us, and in a few moments the train stopped at 
Holyhead. ‘The hotel is at the station and belongs to the railway 
company. The windows of the coffee-room look on to the harbour 
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and the boats running to and from Ireland. At night the harbour is 
lighted up by electricity, and great pathways of light are thrown across 
the water. These seem to attract the fish, for men throw their lines 
into them and have capital sport. One fisherman I watched seemed 
to catch eels as fast as he threw in his line, and in less than an 
hour walked off with a full basket. It formed quite a weird and 
picturesque scene. Under the blaze of the lamps it was bright as 
day ; the men stood out, their faces lighted up by the glare until every 
play and expression of feature was visible. All this only increased the 
surrounding darkness. Far down the harbour might be traced the 








SOUTH STACK, 


line ot boats by their lights, and these, and distant voices shouting 
out some order and startling the air, were the only visible or audible 
signs of a stirring world. 

About eleven o’clock that night, the Irish boat slowly steamed up 
the harbour and came alongside. She was crowded with passengers, 
and the glare of the electric light proved only too plainly that for 
many of them the passage had been a very mauvais quart d’heure. 
Trains were in waiting, and the way in which many of the travellers 
sank into their soft cushions and became total eclipses, told its own 
tale. For a time everything was noise, bustle and confusion : people 
running about frantically ; losing each other only to find each other 
again ; struggling at the small platform bar for refreshment ; rushing 
back on board for parcels and baggage forgotten. Many of th: 1 
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who appeared from the steerage part of the boat were Irish men and 
women of the lowest type. But presently order was resolved out of 
chaos. All who were going on, settled down, guards gave the signal, 
engines whistled, away went the trains. The electric lights were 
put out, and the station was left to solitude and darkness. 

Nothing can be said in praise of Holyhead itself. It consists of 
small straggling streets, small houses and shops, the greater part 
looking neglected and unattractive. Of many of the people, it almost 
seemed that the less said the better. The street children gabbled 
Welsh ; but a great many of the inhabitants nevertheless are Irish, 
and this will account for a great deal. 

But leaving the town behind, its unpleasant sights and sounds, 
you may take a delightful walk to the breakwater, one of the finest 
works in the world. It is entirely built of stone brought from 
quarries in the neighbourhood. This breakwater makes Holyhead 
one of the largest harbours of refuge in existence, covering an area 
of four hundred acres, where at any state of the tide the largest vessel 
may ride at anchor. The breakwater is of great length, stretching 
out into the deep sea, and the lighthouse at the end can only be 
reached in comfort when the water is calm. To-day there was not much 
sea on, but it was the dying away.of what had been a fearful storm, and 
the waves broke over the stonework in showers of spray. The whole 
scene was so exhilarating and refreshing, that. to turn back and leave 
the winds and the waves was impossible. The sun went down in 
flames of red, and from the top of the lighthouse sea and sky were 
wild and grand. Town and harbour on the one hand, on the other 
a wide waste of waters; afar off, the lonely Skerries. The men lit 
up the revolving apparatus, and in afew minutes, as if in answer to 
the signal, out steamed the boat for Ireland. She struggled over the 
harbour bar and began to. pitch and toss and shiver in a way that 
made it very evident there was more sea on than at first sight had 
seemed possible. Round she came, steadily ploughing the waters, 
passing near the lighthouse and going her way under the shadow 
of the Holyhead mountain. 

It is this “‘ Head” which gives its name to the town. A wild 
mountain covered with heather, sloping upwards on the one side, 
rising almost perpendicularly out of the water on the other to a 
heighth of some seven hundred feet. On the slopes you will find 
quite a small colony of abandoned houses, once inhabited by many 
of the fifteen hundred men employed for years in building the break- 
water. But when the work was finished the men departed, and the 
little settlement became, so to say, a ruin. ‘And so, sir,” said 
Jehu, as we drove one morning to the South Stack, “ you may now 
have quite a fine house for fourpence a week, and a healthy situation 
into the bargain.” 

About the latter qualification there was no doubt. A fresh s 
breeze was blowing, bracing and exhilarating beyond anything I h 
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yet found in Wales. Before us was the grand chain of the Carnar- 
vonshire hills, looking like misty, far-off dream mountains, inexpress- 
ibly beautiful. Their soft and distant outlines might be faintly traced, 
wrapped in a purple haze. Seldom, said the driver, did they bear this 
appearance, which seemed due to electrical disturbances in the air, 
and portended rain. True prophets, indeed, were they. 

Rounding the “head,” and ascending all the time, we came in 
view of the South Stack lighthouse, perched on its solitary rock, and 
detached from the mainland. A stack of rocks about half a mile in 
‘circumference rising out of the sea, holding the lighthouse, and 
the houses for the keepers and their families. The winds blow and 
‘the waves beat round it all the year round, and the wild birds scream 
and clang. You look down upon it from a height, a wonderfully 
picturesque and interesting sight, suggestive of freedom and soli- 
‘tude, and everything that is grand and bracing. 

A rough staircase has been made in the solid rock, and down this 
zigzag one must go, until a locked door bars further progress. A huge 
‘bell gave signal to the men, and presently in answer down came one 
of them to unbar and unbolt. It was quite a long way off, and the 
wonder was that in all the roar of the wind which swept up and 
round the Head, the bell should have been heard at all. 

The rocks here are indeed splendid, and from the lighthouse one 
had full view of them. Nothing could exceed the grandeur 
and wildness of the scene. An immense mass of variegated per- 
pendicular rock on the one side; on the other, rocks broken and 
‘jagged, shelving and uneven, and many caves and hollows ; great 
overhanging bits, and other rocks rising out of the sea. The wind 
hurried and shrieked round these rocks as if it would tear them up by 
the roots, and the waves dashed and roared and foamed in eternal 
unrest at their base. Wild birds flew and fluttered about, as if they 
too enjoyed all these wild harmonies of nature, felt all their beauty 
.and sublimity. In summer time, said the keeper, the rocks can 
scarcely be seen for the birds; the air is darkened by them, and 
above the utmost roaring of the winds and waves may be heard their 
mournful clang. ‘The sea rushes into the caves and hollows with a 
booming roar like the noise of many thunders. All down the broken 

.and diversified coast it swirls and eddies in mighty waves of foam and 
froth, and the wild birds build and sing, and even the peregrine 
‘falcon here finds its home. 

I had seen no sight in Wales equal to this: nothing half so 
sublime. This alone was worth a journey to Holyhead, and the 
barrenness of Anglesea and the ugliness of Holyhead itself, all was 
forgotten and redeemed. It needed something of the kind to 
restore one’s equilibrium after a night passed in the hotel—a sort 
of earthly pandemonium. ‘The railway is on either side of it, and 
trains were running in and out, and engines were shrieking all night 
‘long, or so it seemed to one’s disturbed imagination. As if this were 
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not torment enough, on one side the room was a lift, on the other a 
staircase, the noisiest lift and the most frequented staircase, without 
doubt, in or out of Great Britain. Repose was out of the question, 
and it is fortunate for the world at large that most people go straight 
through Holyhead without stopping ; whilst the few who do bring 
themselves to an anchor there,,seldom remain more than one-night. 

If one could live in the lighthouse on the South Stack rock, there 
one could find peace and happiness, and, amidst all the roaring of the 
wind and breaking of the waves, all the clang and scream of the wild 
birds, enjoy absolute repose. Here, one is indeed and in truth out of 
the world ; alone, yet without the depressing stillness and solitude of 
mountain retreats, where the very silence of the trees and the immo- 
bility of the heights weigh upon the senses with almost fatal effect.. 

But to-day there was no dwelling in the lighthouse. We had to 
look our. last upon those grand rocks, that breaking sea. The 
keeper came down to the portal, which closed behind me. Jacob’s 
Ladder was mounted—a rough and rude Jacob’s Ladder, but grand 
and majestic. Once .more back in Holyhead, the streets looked 
dirtier and narrower and. more crooked than ever. We had passed 
from the sublime—not to the ridiculous, but to the disagreeable. 
All one cared for now was for the hour to sound that should bear one 
away to fresh fields and pastures new. 

This came at length, and the noisy hotel was left without regret. 
Away went the train across the barren wastes of Anglesea. Holyhead 
quickly faded in the background, and before us, but far away and still 
faintly outlined, were the hills of Carnarvonshire. The train passed 
through the Tubular Bridge over the Menai Straits and steamed into 
Bangor. Here one changed trains for Carnarvon. 

The journey from this point was more picturesque and interesting. 
Banks and slopes of trees, endless reaches of leaves shimmering and 
glinting in the sunshine, the waters of the Menai on the right; waters 
which gradually widened. From having been very much above them, 
we came down to their level, and on reaching Carnarvon they had 
expanded almost to a sea. At Carnarvon I halted. Who does not 
halt here, for the sake of the old Castle, if for no other reason? A few 
moments were sufficient to change the scene from the train to the 
Royal Hotel. Once settled, and going forth to reconnoitre, the first 
thing to arrest attention was the sea: a broad sheet of water flushed 
with a crimson glow until it looked almost a lake of fire. In the 
horizon a long line of wonderful light issued from beyond the clouds. 
The sun in a red ball, wrathful but very splendid, dipped, and sank, 
and disappeared. In a moment there was an insensible change. 
Twilight fell and strengthened, and darkness covered the face of the 
earth. But the far-off glow in the west had been as a vision not of 
earth but of heaven, and the flush upon the water haunted the 
memory long after night had fallen. 




















CATHERINE versus KATE. 


“ ( *‘ATHERINE !” 
“Ves, sir.” 

“Ts there anything the matter with my eyes, Catherine ?” 

‘* Allow me to look, sir.” 

The first speaker was an athletic and handsome man, the beauty ot 
whose intelligent face was marred by the defectiveness of his expres- 
sion. His interlocutrix was a tall and dignified woman. She was 
neatly attired in black silk, and she wore an apron and a white cap. Her 
complexion was beautiful, her features were regular. But her comeli+ 
-ness was defaced by large blue spectacles and by the defectiveness of 
her teeth. Notwithstanding these blemishes, however, the house- 
keeper presented a very pleasing appearance, and as she approached 
her master, an expression of peace stole over his countenance. 

** Allow me to look at your eyes, sir,” she said: 

He permitted her, without reluctance, to do this, and, standing 
with her back to the light, she seemed to examine them attentively. 

“I see nothing, amiss, sir,” said she, in a tone which was at once 
cheerful and respectful. 

“Nothing?” he rejoined. ‘No redness? no signs of inflamma- 
tion ?” 

** None whatever, sir.” 

The master sighed. 

**T am a very sensitive person,” he remarked. 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

** And I have a presentiment that my eyes may be sorely tried to- 
day, Catherine.” 

** Indeed, sir!” ; 

‘Yes, sorely tried. I should like to tell you why. Can you spare 
me half-an-hour ?” 

“IT am at your service, sir.” 

“ Then sit down, Catherine. I can’t talk while you stand.” 

The housekeeper obeyed. She placed a chair at a modest distance 
from her master and seated herself, folding her hands meekly. 

“T wish you didn’t wear spectacles, Catherine!” said the gen- 
tleman. 

“TI am sorry to displease you, sir,” returned she. ‘ But they are 
essential to me.” 

“T beg your pardon. I am getting old, and you must excuse my 
crossness. ‘To-day is my birthday. I am thirty-eight.” 

“ Indeed, sir! You look much younger.” 
“Thank you, Catherine. You flatter me. But I am thirty-eight. 
to-day, and in two years I shall be forty. It is a depressing thought. 
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People of forty can no longer pretend to youth. I am growing old. 
Is it not so?” 

“ No, sir. I believe, if you could be induced to go into the cricket- 
field and take a bat—nay, if you could be persuaded to enter a 
ball-room and take a partner—that you would do as well as the 
youngest, and fee/ as young as you look.” ‘ 

“Catherine, beware!” cried he. ‘ You don’t know how you are 
tempting a man who has renounced society and given up all idea of 
enjoyment! Do you know that I was once the Captain of the 
Southernshire Muffs? And do you know that I was once con- 
sidered the best dancer in Southernshire ?” 

“‘T am not surprised to hear it, sir.” 

“That is strange—since you have never known me as anything 
but a hypochondriacal book-worm.” 

“You take in the Fie/d, sir, and I have often seen you absorbed in 
the cricketing news. And as to dancing, sir, no one can see you walk 
without knowing that you can dance !” 

The master smiled. 

“Yes, Catherine, I have been a great cricketer and a great dancer. 
I was jovial among men and polished among ladies. I was social 
and I loved society. I am not vain, but I should like you to know 
that many people expressed regret when I retired from the world.” 

*T don’t wonder, sir.” 

“You are very kind, Catherine. Yes, they regretted my departure. 
Only ove said nothing. Her unkindness wounded me and I fled.” 

“*T am sorry for that,” said the housekeeper. 

“You are a faithful friend, Catherine, and I feel it due to you that 
I should tell you something of my past life. How many years is it 
since we have lived together in this solitary place ?” 

“Tt is only three months, sir.” 

“Only three months! Well, it must then be four months since 
I became the owner of this property—since I left the world and 
became a hypochondriacal book-worm. Before that, I was active and 
in good health. But I was poor; and not all my prowess in cricket 
and dancing could win me my heart’s desire. I loved, Catherine.” 

** Indeed, sir!” 

“Yes, I loved. I loved my beautiful cousin Kate. But her father 
was rich and I dared not say to her, ‘Come, share the poor barrister’s 
crust.’ So I loved her, but did not speak.” 

‘You loved her, sir? I wonder how men love ?” 

“T loved her from the bottom of my heart. I liked to be 
always with her. I couldn’t bear to see her talking to other men. 
I loved to give her presents. Catherine, I denied myself the necessaries 
of life to give her flowers and pretty things. She smiled sweetly and 
took them, and then she turned round and flirted with another man— 
a wretch called Lord Angelo.” 

‘“‘ She turned and flirted at once, sir, do you mean ?” 
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“No. She smiled on me for some. years. Then Lord Angelo 
<ame into the neighbourhood and she smiled on him. I was at 
a discount. She clapped her hands when he made one ridiculous 
run, and she looked aside while I was bowling down half a dozen 
wickets. And when Lady X. gave a ball she danced with Lord 
Angelo all the evening, and never once with me. She tore my heart 
to pieces, Catherine. We had been playmates from childhood, and 
she knew I loved her, and yet she turned voluntarily from me and 
gave herself to this miserable Angelo !” 

*“* Gave herself! Did she become engaged to him, sir?” 

“No. But she encouraged his attentions and slighted me. She 
may be engaged to him now—or even married to him. I do not care. 
She was heartless.” 

“‘ Nay, sir, you must not abuse one woman to another. Supposing 
you misled the lady? Supposing she loved you and was mortified 
by your silence? Supposing she employed Lord Angelo as a bait to 
lure you on? ‘To be sure, that is an old artifice and a stupid one. 
But when a woman loves—and thinks her lover half-hearted—even 
an old artifice may serve her turn.” 

‘“‘Half-hearted, Catherine! But I loved her so dearly that I went 
on thorns when I saw her with that little jackanapes !” 

“That is how men love, sir. You cannot understand how she 
loved.” 

‘** But she did not love, Catherine.” 

** How are you sure of that, sir, if you never spoke to her?” 

** She would have given me to understand, had she loved me. We 
were cousins and very intimate.” 

“ Ah, sir, the most intimate cousin is still a woman! Perhaps she 
thought that she did give you to understand, and you understood 
not. A woman’s hint is sometimes too fine for a man to see. 
You should remember, sir, that when you deal with women, you deal 
with organisms so tender and delicate that no masculine eye but 
Shakespeare’s has ever been able to detect their subtleties.” 

“ Catherine, you speak from a noble heart! But I—who have 
loved—know more.” 

“Tt seems to me, sir, that you mistook manly jealousy for love, 
and womanly pride for indifference.” 

“You think she loved me ?” 

‘Tt is not for me to express an opinion, sir.” 

“Oh, Catherine, if I thought—! But no—I must steel my 
wounded heart. You have not heard all. Four months ago my god- 
father died ; he left me his fortune and this place. Suddenly, I found 
I was a rich man.” 

“ And-—you hastened to your cousin, sir, and 
fortune and asked her to share it?” 

“Not so, Catherine.. I employed finesse. I could not forget the 
monkey Angelo who had been always rich, and I determined to 
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discover if she really loved me. So I went to her and said, ‘ Frankly, 
Kate, I love you well, and I live in two rooms in a narrow street,and I 
fare hardly, and when I go abroad, I walk or take an omnibus, and my 
pleasures are few and cheap. Will you share all this with me ?’” 

* And did she say no, sir?” 

* Not exactly. She flushed very red and she rose up and said, 
‘John, how dare you treat me with such contempt ?’—and she swept 
from the room, like a very duchess. For she is as tall as you are, 
Catherine, and when she chooses, very stately and majestic.” 

“And from this, sir, you think the lady did not love you ?” 

“Surely, my good Catherine! She reproached me for asking her 
to share my poverty.” 

“But you had become rich, sir.” 

“She did not know of that.” 

“Oh, sir, I think you must mistake. News travels fast. Mark my 
words: she did know, and, knowing, did she not mean, ‘ How dare you 
treat me with such contempt thus to employ finesse to discover if I 
love?’ Sir, I tell you again that men know naught of the delicacy 
of a woman’s sensibilities! Indeed, sir, I can but echo your cousin’s 
words: How dared you try to deceive her? How dared you doubt 
her single-heartedness ? How dared you try her nobility? Oh, fie, 
sir! How dared you approach the woman you loved with a falsehood 
upon your lips ?” 

“Catherine! you take away my breath!” 

“IT beg your pardon, sir. I apologise. I spoke warmly, sir, 
because my own heart felt very full. Your story reminds me of my 
own, and it recals past days when—if I was not entirely happy—at 
least the hope of happiness lay before me. It was a cruel thrust 
which took that hope from me. Heaven help the poor lady whom 
you say you loved, if she has suffered as I have!” 

“Whom I say I loved! Catherine, you go too far! Whom 
I say I loved! Why, I loved her so well that it is for her sake 
I have shut myself up here, seeing no one, going nowhere ! Catherine, 
I believed you were my friend.” 

* T am indeed your friend, sir. But I am a woman, and my heart 
aches for the woman to whom my friend and master has given pain. 
I—who have endured the like—know how deeply you must have 
wounded her.” 

He sighed. ‘“ But she was over hasty with me. She went away 
at once, out of my reach. I meant no harm.” 

“Sir, the boy who plays with a pistol means no harm. But he 
may shoot some one to death, notwithstanding.” 

‘She has made me no sign since.” 

“What sign would you have a proud woman make to a half 
hearted lover, sir ?” 

“‘Catherine, your words are very bitter, but your face is kind. We 
were cousins. She might have sent for me, or written to me.” 
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“May I remind you again that men do not understand women ? 
I—who am also a proud woman and who have also endured insult 
from a man—seem to know more of your cousin than you do.” 

“ Catherine, your tongue is sharp. But tell me—for it kills me to 
dwell upon myself—what man has dared to insult you ?” 

* The man I loved, sir.” 

“Is it possible ?” 

“Yes, sir. I had loved him all my life. I only waited for him 
to speak. I loved him, sir, with a love of which you have no idea. 
The very world was sacred to me, because he dwelt in it. I thought 
of him morning, noon, and night. I fell asleep with his image before 
my eyes, and I awoke with his name upon my lips. If he gave me a 
rose-bud, I treasured its withered petals ; if he touched my needle- 
work, it became hallowed to me. When he smiled, I was in heaven ; 
when he talked, the society of the gods was mine. I saw no man 
but him. All other men were pigmies in my sight. He so possessed 
me that when I looked in the glass, I marvelled that my face was 
mirrored there and not his!” 

*‘ And this man did not return your love, Catherine ?” 

“ He returned it, sir, as men do return love. He liked to mono- 
polise me. He couldn’t bear to see me talking to othermen. He 
heaped me with presents and pretty things. He thought, poor 
fellow ! that women like fans and gloves better than esteem and con- 
fidence. But he doubted me, sir. He played with my finest feel- 
ings. He tried to test my love—he, who did not know what love was!” 

‘“‘ He was a villain, Catherine. But how did he test your love?” 

‘“‘ Sir, he had been unsuccessful. Suddenly, he achieved a triumph. 
I heard of it, and my heart leapt; and I—who believed in him— 
thought he would come and offer me his fulness. He did come: 
but he tried to deceive me. He said, ‘Iam a disappointed man: 
will you share failure and mortification with me?’ Oh, sir, it was a 
base and unworthy trick! I would have shared a hovel with him. 
But when he had a wide house ¥ 

“ He was a brute, Catherine! He deserved to be horse-whipped ! ” 

* Ah, do not say so, sir! He was to me only what you were to 
your cousin.” 

“‘ Catherine ! ” 

“Yes, sir. You—both of you—handled the love of a woman to 
try its strength and its worth. Your touch was agony!” 

** Oh Catherine—when I loved her so much !” 

“When you doubted her so much, sir! You thought—as many 
men think—that a woman who weds a rich man weds for riches.” 

The master groaned. 

‘“‘Catherine, for the first time since you entered my service you 
have been cruel to me,” he said. 

“T ask your pardon, sir. I have overstepped my province. I must 
beg you to forget what I have said. I will leave you now, sir.” 
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“ Nay, waita moment. I told you this was my birthday. It is 
also hers. She is exactly eight years my junior.” 

“Ts she, sir!” 

“T have a feeling that she may come and see me to-day. For 
many years we have kept this day together.” 

“ Indeed, sir!” 

“JT would rather not see her, Catherine. As you say, I doubted 
her and I offended her. I believe that she will come. But she will 
come with reproaches, not with love. I cannot refuse to see her ; 
but I would rather not look upon her face.” 

“It is not for me to offer advice, sir; but before you take a de- 
cided step, let me implore you to remember how little you know of a 
woman’s heart. You angered your cousin, but no doubt she has long 
ago forgiven you, and would go to the North Pole, or journey 
through Sahara, with her hand in yours. Sir, I speak from my own 
heart and my own experience.” 

“Ves, Catherine. You have loved. My cousin does not know 
what love is. She go to the North Pole, or journey through Sahara 
with her hand in mine! No, no. She will come to-day; but 
she will never look kindly on me again. I cannot brook her scornful 
gaze. At the very thought, my eyes seem to burn. Surely, surely 
they are inflamed! Look again, Catherine !” 

The housekeeper examined his eyes once more. ‘They look 
weak, sir,” she said. “Your eyes should avoid contact with the 
light, sir. Would you allow me to bandage them ?” 

“ Certainly, Catherine.” 

She arose and quitted the room, soon returning with a large silk 
handkerchief, with which she tied up her master’s eyes. 

“Can I do anything more for you, sir?” asked the housekeeper. 

** No, thank you,” he replied. 

Then Catherine retired, and the master was left alone. He did not 
stir. He continued sitting where the housekeeper had left him, 
giving way to a profound and melancholy reverie. 

“She did not love me,” he thought to himself. “She is not a 
woman like Catherine, to love as Catherine loved. She never seemed 
unhappy. She was immeasurably angry with me for a very small 
offence. And she has never written or taken any notice of me since 
I came here. No! I will not look upon her face again.” ~——— 

As he uttered this resolution aloud, a servant opened the door and 
announced that a lady wished to see him; and, ere he could reply, 
the rustling of a silken skirt made him aware that the lady had already 
entered the apartment. Then the door was closed. He and she 
were together, and alone. 

“Why, John!” cried the lady. 

“Ts that you, Kate ?” asked he. 

“Tt is I, John. My dear John, what on earth is the matter with 


_you? Are you ill? Why are your eyes bandaged ?” 
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‘* Inflammation threatens them, Kate.” 

“Inflammation! Iam very sorry. Are you in pain?” 

“No. I am not exactly in pain. Sit down. It is kind of you 
to come and see me.” 

“‘T came because it is your birthday and mine, and we have always 
kept our birthdays together, John, since I was eight and you were 
sixteen.” 

“ Thank you, Kate.” 

** Last year we had a picnic on this day.” 

“We had, Kate. You drove to the place in a dogcart—with Lord 
Angelo.” 

“Yes, John. No one else offered to drive me, if you recollect 
aright.” 

“I would have driven you with the greatest pleasure, had you 
suggested it.” 

“Indeed! Bien obligé, monsieur! I suppose you would also have 
danced with me at Lady X ’s ball—where you sulked all the even- 
ing in a corner—if I had suggested it! You are singularly gracious, 
John. But the end of the world is not yet, and I am still a woman.” 

“‘ Have you come all this way to reproach me, Kate?” 

“No, John. I came to ask how you were, and if you enjoyed life 
in this secluded place.” 

“*T do mot enjoy life ; and it is probable I shall never enjoy life 
again. I can do nothing but resign myself to my fate.” 

“Tt is not a bad fate: you are a rich man, and 

‘** Pardon me, it is a very bad fate. I am separated for ever from 
the person I love best in the world.” 

‘From the person you love best in the world! I wonder how men 
love, John ?” 

“‘ Catherine expressed the same wonder half-an-hour ago.” 

“Catherine! Who is Catherine?” 

“ My housekeeper. The person from whose society I now derive 
my only happiness.” 

* Really, John, you astonish me 

‘Catherine is a lady, Kate. I engaged her, because in height and 
complexion she was like you.” 

“ You flatter me, indeed! Is she like me in other respects ?” 

“Not very. She is older and graver, and she devotes herself to 
me.” 

** Where did she come from ?” 

“J don’t know. She presented herself here, and I engaged her 
because she pleased me. As I told you, she reminded me of you.” 

“ And do you really know nothing about her, John ?” 

“I did know nothing whatever, Kate. To-day she has told me a 
part of her private history. She has told me the story of her heart.” 
‘“‘ Are you sure she is not a designing woman ?” i 
“ Quite, my dear Kate. What designs could she have?” 
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“ She might design to win your affection, John.” 

‘“‘ Nay, Kate. She has loved.” 

*‘ Or thinks she has loved, John.” 

“T tell you, Kate, she has loved. If you had heard her passionate 
language, you would not doubt it. There is a depth in that woman’s 
soul which no shallower mind could fathom.” 

“Which J could not fathom, yor mean! Beware, John! You 
take a mighty interest in this Catherine.” 

“T do. She makes my life happy—that is, as happy as it ever 
can be now.” 

** Some day you will make her an offer, John.” 

“J! I make an offer to any woman! No, Kate. Never again!” 

‘Some day, I say, John, you will make her an offer, and, as a 
cousin, I will give you a piece of advice. Couch your offer in honest 
words. Bea man, and don’t fancy you are only acceptable because 
you are rich. Remember that a woman who weds a rich man does 
not necessarily wed for riches.” 

“That is the very thing she said just now, Kate.” 

“Ts it? She is a wise person, then, and a true woman.” 

“She is, indeed, a true woman. Alas, that such a woman should 
have misplaced her affections! She loved a fellow, who. tried to keep 
a secret from her—who came to her, pretending to be other than 
he was—the scoundrel!” 

** Now, don’t abuse him, John! It seems to me that he only behaved 
to Catherine as you behaved to me.” 

“You are cruel, Kate. Would you compare me to the villain who 
insulted Catherine ?” 

“T cannot say. Ask Catherine what she thinks—she, in whose 
soul, as it appears, there are depths my shallow mind 2 

“Nay! Not even Catherine shall come between your image and 
me.” 

“Thank you, John. It is pleasant to know. that when you are 
about to wed Catherine, you can still think kindly of Kate! 

**T am not about to wed Catherine. She is my good friend, but 
she will never be my wife. No, not even if you marry Lord 
Angelo.” 

“T marry Lord Angelo!” 

“Yes. Are you not going to do so?” 

“Certainly not. What! Marry Lord Angelo—an empty-headed 
flirt, a well-drest nonentity! No, no, John! When I marry, my 
husband shall be a man of sense. I have seen such a man once, and 
he is not Lord Angelo.” 

** Who is he?” 

“Well, John, he is about your age and your height, and your size. 
And he is clever, and has read a thousand books, and he knows every- 
thing, and people call him a rising man; and yet he can run and row, 
and ride and play cricket, and even dance, with the best.” 
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“Upon my word, he must be an admirable Crichton !” 

“ He is, John.” 

* And do you love the fellow?” 

‘Well, John, I will leave you to judge. I love him so well that 
the world is sacred to me because he dwells in it. I think of him 
night and day. I fall asleep with his image before my eyes, and I 
awake with his name upon my lips. If he gives me a flower, I trea- 
sure its withered petals; if he touches my needlework, it becomes 
hallowed to me. When he smiles, I am in heaven; when he talks, 
the society of the gods is mine. I see no man but him. All other 
men seem to me like pigmies. He so possesses me that when I look 
in the glass, I marvel to see my own face there, and not his!” 

‘‘ Why Catherine said these very things of the man she loved!” 

‘“‘T am not surprised. We are both women; and when a woman 
loves, this is how she loves!” 

“ But this fellow, Kate! Who is he?” 

‘Who is Catherine’s false lover, John?” 

“T don’t know. I never asked. I didn’t care to ask. Why 
should I—what is Catherine to me? Who is the man whom you 
love, Kate? Good heavens! I could strangle him! Who is he, I 
say? Strange that he should turn up the moment I went away !” 

“ Don’t excite yourself, John! You will increase the inflammation 
in your eyes.” 

“ But who is the fellow? You are killing me! Who—who, I say, 
has won your heart? Who is he?” 

“Who is the fellow? Why, John, he is the man who wouldn’t 
drive Kate to her birthday picnic, and who wouldn’t ask Kate to 
dance at Lady X ’s ball! He is the cleverest man in all England, 
and the most athletic—the Captain of the Southernshire Muffs, 
and ad 

John tore the bandage from his eyes, and lo, Catherine—in her 
white cap and apron—stood before him! But her teeth were like 
pearls, and she had eyes that danced, and her blue spectacles lay 
beside her on the table. 

“Catherine! Kate!” he stammered. 

“Oh John, forgive me!” she cried, with tears and laughter. 
“When you went away, I couldn’t bear it, and it was Kate who came 
to you in spectacles and a wig, and with patches of black on her 
teeth, and always a piece of ivory in her mouth to alter her voice, and 
it is Kate who has been Catherine for three months. Oh John, I 
couldn’t help it, and though you do think me so shallow, and though 
I was so angry with you, I would go to the North Pole, or journey 
through Sahara, with my hand in yours !” 








** So this is how women love!” said John, after they were married. 
“T should have mourned my life away. You came and took me by 
storm.” 
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“Yes, John,” replied Kate. ‘“ But it was dreadfully naughty of me, 
and the escapade is not one that any well-behaved girl would 


emulate. We must be very careful that the story never gets 
abroad.” 


‘** Must we, my dear?” 
“Yes, indeed. I couldn’t bear that anyone should know it.” 


“Then, my dear Kate, I’m afraid I have incurred your severest 
displeasure.” 


“In what way ?” 

“TI don’t like to tell you, love. You will never forgive me!” 
“Nonsense, John! Do you doubt me still? Tell me at once.” 
“Well then, we can’t keep our story secret if we would. For I 


have written it out in my best hand and in the choicest language and 
sent it to THE ARcosy !” 


THE QUESTION. 


So tall, so stout, so firm of mien, 

Such eyes for looking in between, 
The great inspector stood ; 

He scanned the children, then their tasks, 
He looked about as one who asks, 

What better for their good ? 


The teachers stood in anxious plight, 
Smiling when some poor child was bright, 
Trembling when such was mute. 
One thin and weird young lad was there ; 
His work was bad, and he did not care, 
Though under that gaze acute. 


“ Boy, ’tis idle and careless withal! 
When I was your age, and not so tall, 
I could do the rule of three!” 
The boy said, after a little space, 
And quietly raising his grave young face— 
“ Please sir, was you fed like me?” 


MINNIE DOUGLAS. 


























MR. JERMYN’S RACQUET. 


By THE AuTuHorR oF “ Aponals, Q. C.,” ** THE CoNVERSION OF 
PRoFESSOR Nass,” &c. 


ta had been an awkward meeting for both, in the long, crowded, 
lamp-lit drawing-room of the White Lion ; but so far they had 
both got well through it. 

It was Autumn. The waters of the broad bay lay still as glass, 
shimmering in the pale moonlight. From the windows of this hotel 
you had a fine view of the bay, away down over the tops of the other 
houses. The hotel stood upon an eminence, overlooking the whole 
watering-place. Behind it stretched a long garden, backed by a fir 
wood, and upon the right was a lawn and a tennis court. In the front, 
the steep white road coming ‘from the watering-place led up to the very 
steps of the house. Its sign—if one may talk of the sign of so very 
fine and fashionable an hotel—was the White Lion ; and it was rather 
a funny name, for the watering-place itself was never known by any 
other than Little Souris. Why Little Souris (pronounced according 
to the English sound of the spelling) should have become universally 
called so, nobody knew, for it was undeniable that its legitimate geo- 
graphical name was Catchington. For an imaginative person, at any 
rate, who could believe the original idea to have been that this little 
watering-place resembled a mouse, curled cosily up between tw» high 
cliffs, and looking sleepily out upon the broad bay, it was a very pretty 
idea. Whether it was the pretty idea, or the quaint.old picturesque 
houses, or the sunny soft air, or the broad blue bay, nobody could say, 
but year by year the popularity of Little Souris and of the White Lion 

ew. 

“i These two, Mr. Jermyn and Miss Raymond, had met in the draw- 
ing-room of the hotel this evening before everyone assembled there ; 
in the very surprise and confusion of the meeting, they had recognised 
each other publicly ; and having once done so, had drifted into rather 
a constrained conversation upon general topics ; each one no doubt 
turning over in their own mind the probabilities and improbabilities of 
any of the seventy or eighty people present knowzng. 

Not that there was really anything very much out of the ordinary to 
know. An intimacy, ripening into something more; a misunderstand- 
ing ; and a separation. Three very common chapters, no doubt, in a 
very hackneyed type of romance. Still, one’s own romance is apt to 
be all the world to oneself, let it be hackneyed to the rest of the world 
as it may; and also there are ways and ways of treating a misunder- 
standing. By Mr. Jermyn’s and Miss Raymond’s way, it is absolutely 
certain that each would have stared straight past the other in a solitary 
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picture gallery ; or would have sat silently side by side through the 
dreariest of entertainments—so long as they had not been startled 
into doing anything else. But Mr. Jermyn had, so to speak, burst 
upon Miss Raymond; Miss Raymond had started, flushed a faint 
pink, and bowed slightly; and Miss Raymond’s aunt, a good 
humoured dowager, after first casting one astonished stare, had bowed 
also. To cover the embarrassment of all this, they had, as it were, 
been driven into a conversation. 

There was to be a great tennis tournament on the morrow, and 
Miss Raymond, to fill up rather a lengthy pause, had just somewhat 
nervously enquired if Mr. Jermyn intended to play. Before he had 
time to answer for himself, someone else, sitting near, interrupted 
quickly. 

“Why, Miss Raymond, is it possible that you can know Mr. Jermyn, 
and yet think it necessary to ask him such a question ? ” 

She laughed more easily : it was much more comfortable that another 
should join in the conversation. ‘Then you still play as much as 
ever, Mr. Jermyn?” 

“ Rather more, I believe,” he answered, slowly. ‘I came over from 
Bresswood specially for to-morrow’s match.” 

* Did you bring your racquet with you, Jermyn?” called out a voice 
from the other side of the room. 

“ Of course,” smiled Mr. Jermyn. 

The last speaker came strolling forward, and laughed as he came. 

‘It is the most peculiar infatuation Mr. Jermyn has for that racquet 
of his,” he said, crossing his hands upon the back of a chair near Miss 
Raymond, and speaking to her. ‘As you seem to be old acquaintances, 
perhaps you can, throw some light upon the matter, Miss Raymond ? 
He must have paid a small fortune in getting it re-netted and re-loaded ; 
but buy a new one he positively will not. He solemnly assured me 
the other day that he would rather miss the best match in the world 
than play with any other.” 

The colour had all gone out of Miss Raymond’s face now. She 
answered rather stiffly : 

“I should think it quite possible that Mr. Jermyn would keep to 
his resolution.” 

“Yes, I shall keep to it,” said he, rising lazily, and bending over a 
pile of music on the piano. “I think when one says a thing, one 
ought to stick to it; and when one plays with a racquet, one ought to 
stick to the racquet.” 

A laugh broke out all over this corner of the room ; everyone was 
listening now to the discussion about the racquet. 

“Then you really have registered a vow to that effect, Jermyn ?” 

“ Oh—a vow!” objected he. “That is a strong expression.” 

“Tt must be something quite as solemn . 





He laughed. “The simple fact of the matter,” he explained, “ is 
that I once happened to remark that I would never play with any 
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other. Now, having once said so, of course I never could play with 
any other—successfully. At all events I should object to try.” 

‘“‘ This borders on the unearthly,” laughed a voice in the corner. 

“Ts that the proper word to use?” observed another. “TI think I 
shall ask Miss Raymond.” 

“Please do,” said Mr. Jermyn, looking coolly round at the seat 
behind him. 

But Miss Raymond had already left the room. 


EE. 


SHE had gone straight out of the room, along a narrow passage 
leading into a side hall ; and, opening a glass door at the end of the 
hall, had drawn a long deep breath of the cool night air, and stood, 
in her low-cut pale pink dress, looking out into the moonlit garden. 

Aurora—that was her name ; a most unfortunate name for a plainer 
woman, but the one of all others suited for her. No one could have ever 
cast a glance at her and doubted that she was born to do aught but 
shine. Her handsome, well-held figure, beautifully-moulded face, her 
wide, iris-blue eyes, the very fairy-like brilliance of her golden hair, 
each by itself seemed to proclaim the nature of the woman. There 
was much power, and yet something marvellously sweet in each and 
in all, There was something grand about her; it was impossible to 
look at her without feeling certain that, besides being an exceptionally 
beautiful, she was an exceptionally clever woman ; and if there was 
a fault—and when is there not a fault !—one would have guessed at 
once, and guessed rightly, that its name was pride. Just now it 
seemed as if she were quivering under some blow which had fallen on 
her—her face looked colourless as a snow-flake in the light of the 
moon. 

“Tt was my own fault for introducing the subject,” she muttered, 
passionately ; “ but surely he might have spared me! When I had 
spoken to him, when I had agreed to let bygones be bygones, the 
hateful incident comes in through the means of this racquet once more. 
I wish I had never seen it!—I wish I had never seen Douglas 
Jermyn !” 

She stood there, the night wind blowing about her. Then, seeming 
suddenly to recollect the chilliness of the evening, she shivered and 
shut the door again. She went along a passage to the left, and sud- 
denly gave a great start, and stood motionless. Upon a little hall- 
table beside her was lying a bundle of wraps, and a strong-looking, 
large-sized racquet. She first stared at it, and then, seemingly in 
answer to an irresistible impulse, undid the strap of the wraps, and 
held the racquet in her hand. 

“So here you are!” she muttered, half laughingly and half in 
anger. 
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Just at that moment there was a sound of feet coming along the 
passage, and, with a terrified start, she began to try to do up the strap 
again. Then, realising the hopelessness of getting it fastened in time, 
she went flying up the stairs, with the racquet still in her hand. The 
stairs were of dark polished oak, and her soft pink dress made a faint 
swish as it swept over them. Upon the second landing she paused 
and listened. The delicate colour had come into her face again with 
the rapid flight, and there was a glimmer of amusement in her hand- 
some eyes as she looked down, in a half-ashamed way, at the racquet. 

** Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,” rang out eight times from a clock in 
some hidden recess far below ; and when the sound had died away, 
there came a faint creak and a deep silence—so deep that it was 
ominous. She took one step down again, hesitated for a moment just 
underneath a rose-coloured lamp, and then, turning once more, fled 
like a panic-stricken deer, and locked herself into a room not far 
distant. Once inside, she sank down on a chair, and, looking 
piteously at the racquet, burst into half-hysterical laughter. There 
was but a faint light in the room, and that was the moonlight. Every- 
thing was casting its long, unearthly shadow. And as she noted the 
long, drawn-out shadow of the racquet upon the wall, she began 
ruminating about the last time she had held this racquet. 

The last time! yes, that was what she wanted to think about. She 
wanted to remember nothing about the first time. Douglas Jermyn 
had been playing with this racquet the first time she had met him ; 
a bright, new, gleaming racquet it was then. It had seemed to flash 
in the sunshine; and she had looked at it, and she had held it. 
That was the first time. It was impossible to forget ; but she wanted 
to stifle all recollection of that, and to remember only what came 
after. Ah! there had been so many pleasant things, that now, 
to-night, with the racquet in her hand, it was difficult to steel herself 
into remembering only the pain. But by the odd sensation she was 
feeling, the bitter consciousness that the wound she had thought half 
healed was just as open as ever, she knew she must steel herself—and 
so she began resolutely. 

She imagined herself standing with Douglas Jermyn once more at 
the window of a breakfast-room. It was his birthday. He had a 
tiny heart-shaped, jewel-set locket open in his hand ; and inside the 
open locket was her own miniature. It was her birthday present to 
him. Her cheeks burned fiercely in the pale moonlight, as she 
remembered all that he had said, standing there, with that miniature 
in his hand. The heart was to be as precious to him as his own 
heart ; it was to bring him good fortune; and he was to treasure it 
all his life. She remembered every word as if he had spoken it 
yesterday. 

Then she passed on to the following day. How, when her aunt 
and she were out driving, someone told them that a friend of theirs— 
anda friend of Mr. Jermyn’s—had been unexpectedly called home to 
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New Zealand ; and how they had driven to his chambers—for he was 
a barrister—to bid him good-bye. He was to have been Douglas 
Jermyn’s best man at the wedding, and it was the least they 
could do. 

What a hot day that was—and how well she remembered it! She 
was sitting in a cool corner of the room, putting in a word now and 
again, and laughing at her aunt’s lively chatter. Then, all of a 
sudden, she started. There was Douglas’s racquet! What kept her 
from exclaiming at once she could not tell; but she silently stretched 
out her hand for it, and held it just as she held it now. Should she 
ever forget the shock? Underneath the racquet, carelessly thrown 
down—carelessly tossed aside, no doubt—and in a friend’s room— 
not even his own room—was the locket with her miniature. She put 
the racquet silently back on the top of it, cut to the quick, and went 
home too angry even to think—to Douglas Jermyn. 

She wished now, looking back, that she had taken time to think. 
After all, it was but a trifle. After all, it was her own wicked pride 
which had been most to blame. What had Douglas Jermyn said to 
her? First of all—that he was sorry. ‘That was no excuse for such 
carelessness. Next, and more quickly—that she must trust him. 
Well, there had been pride on his side too. Trust him in what way, 
she demanded. He turned and looked at her—she could see him 
now—and made no answer. Thenshe reproached him. She wished 
—ah, how she wished—she had but taken time to think. Through 
it all, in some way, the racquet came in again and again. It seemed 
to be the worst of all to her that the locket should be tossed down 
under so careless a thing as the racquet. Finally she remembered 
just how he stood and looked at her, and said at last that there was 
nothing ignominious in the locket having lain there ; the racquet was 
a very good racquet. “In fact, from the day I get it into my hand 
again,” said he, “I shall never use any other—in memoriam.” 

“Then I will never speak to you again,” she cried, passionately. 

And to think that it was possible that both had kept their word 
until now! Ah, dear! and she covered her eyes with her hands. 
Alas ! this was the steeling process. 

Just at this moment the handle of the door was turned, followed 
by a quick tattoo of knocks. 

“‘ Aurora, my dear; where are you?” 

She started up, and stared wildly down at the racquet. The room 
was in a sort of square tower, and the window was a very broad one, 
down almost to the floor. Through the middle panes the moon 
shone, but each side was draped by a heavy curtain. She made a 
quick dart to the window, and poked the racquet behind the curtain ; 
then opened the door. 

“Do you want me, Aunt Janet?” 

“Want you, Aurora! I wanted to see what in the world had 
become of you. Excuse me, my dear, but don’t you think your run- 
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ning away like that must seem a little funny to—to Mr. Jermyn, you 
know. Come down.” 

As she spoke, she shut the door, and taking the girl’s arm, pulled 
her gently along the passage. 

“Wait a minute. What are they talking about, Aunt Janet?” she 
expostulated. 

“ Nothing of any importance,” the lady answered ; “ only that ever- 
lasting tennis.” 


III, 


It might have been an hour before Miss Raymond managed to get 
up to her room again ; more it certainly was not. ‘The conversation 
had turned away from tennis, but Mr. Jermyn had remained still 
in the same corner of the drawing-room. She passed through the 
same passage, and just paused for an instant in the same hall. There 
was no moonlight now ; heavy black clouds had come rolling up, and 
she thought—yes, as she listened she felt sure, that it was raining. 
There lay the wraps. Thank heaven, no one had noticed—the strap 
round about them was still unfastened. Swiftly up the broad stairs 
again. Yes, it was just one hour ago— Cuckoo” nine times now from 
the clock. Into her own room next, and straight to the window. She 
pushed back the curtain and started. She felt rapidly all about the 
dark corner ;—she passed her hand swiftly down the black panes, 
against which the rain was pattering. Zhe racquet was gone. Miss 
Raymond sank faintly into a chair; but after a moment’s thought rose 
again, lighted the gas and rang for her maid. 

“Who has been into my room, within the last hour?” she asked 
abruptly when the woman entered. The maid stared in surprise ; she 
had been sitting only in the adjoining room. 

“ Nobody but myself, ma’am, she answered. “I came in 
to ” 

“Did you remove anything ?” interrupted Aurora, quickly. 

** Not I, indeed, ma’am,” answered she, earnestly. ‘‘ What have you 
lost, Miss Aurora?” 

* Only—oh nothing. That will do,” said Miss Raymond, rising 
abruptly to lower the gas. 

“Poor Aurora! Once left alone again, she sank into the chair and 
literally wrung her hands. ‘ How am I to go down and face him?” 
she moaned. “And what—zw/at about the tennis match to- 
morrow ?” 





IV. 


Wuat about the tennis match indeed! What was to be done? He 
had said he would play with no other racquet than his own ; and now 
his own was gone. Ah, poor Aurora! As she realised the ful} 
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horror of the situation, she first of all resolved to feign illness, and to 
go to bed; to go to bed, and to resolutely sleep away all to-night and 
to-morrow. ‘Then making up her mind to the impossibility of that 
course, she formed a desperate design of confessing everything upon 
the spot to Mr. Jermyn, and then threw that proposition even more 
hastily aside than she had done the first one. And she finally swept 
down again to the drawing-room as if nothing had happened, to listen 
from afar to a heated discussion between Mr. Jermyn and someone 
else as to the relative merits of grass and asphalte tennis-courts. At the 
end of it the someone else turned a laughing appeal to her; 
and she answered it laughingly. Laughingly !—and the racquet was 
gone. There was nothing she could do—or at least only one thing 
which she ought to do—to tell Mr. Jermyn, and she shrank from that 
as from the plague. Oh, if the rain would but pour and pour so that 
there could be no match ; that at least might bea respite. As the 
thought struck her, later on, when she was sitting in mental torture in 
the privacy of her own room, she pushed back the curtain of the 
window once more. Alas, alas, the moon was actually shining 
again. 

It must have been the terrible anxiety of the night that made her 
sleep so far into the morning. The full bright sun was streaming in 
upon her. Nine from the cuckoo clock, and half past nine was the 
hour for the match! She must go down and see. Above all 
things—she realised it now—she must tell the truth to Mr. Jermyn. 
Perhaps he knew the truth already. Whoever had taken the racquet 
away had perhaps given it him, and told him where it was found. 
One sees things in such a different light in the morning. She had a 
cup of tea brought to her, and then went resolutely down stairs—not 
by the side way this time; nothing could have induced her to pass 
the place where the wraps lay—but down the broad, glittering, sunny 
grand staircase. As she came within sight of the busy hall, into the 
full power of the warm sunbeams, she shivered. 

She was a very beautiful woman; there was no doubt of it. The 
hall was crowded with hurrying comers and goers, but there was 
hardly one who did not turn to look back at her. Just as her foot 
touched the lower step, a man in a tennis suit came hastily out of a 
side room, started and bowed. 

“Good morning, Miss Raymond! I am glad to see you down in 
time for the match. Your aunt mentioned that you were not feeling 
well. By the way, have you heard about poor Jermyn?” 

Her face blanched. 

“Poor Jermyn!” she repeated, mechanically. At the same 
instant a laugh broke beside her. Yes, indeed, poor Jermyn! 

He was standing close to her. She caught her lip between her 
teeth, and turned whiter than ever. A moment more, and a strange 
look flashed suddenly into the girl’s expressive blue eyes. Mr 
Jermyn’s right arm was tn a sling. 
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The man who had come out of the side room was in the act of 
closing a letter, and noticed nothing of Miss Raymond’s confusion. 
He went rattling on easily. 

** Most unfortunate, Jermyn! queer too, eh? Do you often have 
pains in your arm without knowing why? If you weren’t above and 
beyond all the best player here, one would think you had done it on 
purpose.” 

Mr. Jermyn laughed. ‘You might, perhaps; I am sure Miss 
Raymond would never be so cruel.” 

‘When did the shock come on?” continued the first speaker, 
getting out a stamp for his letter. 

Mr. Jermyn passed his left hand up his right arm, feeling it care- 
fully. 

*‘ Even last night,” he said, “I felt doubtful whether I should be 
able to play to-day.” 

They had moved forward, and were standing in the doorway now. 
The quiet grey smoke of the little town was going silently up to the 
still heavens, and fairy-like white sails were dancing all about in the 
bay. The straight road, sloping down to the town from this, was 
already thickly strewed with gaily dressed people coming to witness 
the match, and the enclosure around the tennis ground had rapidly 
begun to fill. They were alone again—Mr. Jermyn and Miss Ray- 
mond. With his left arm he carelessly raised a field-glass to examine 
the bay. 

Did he know? Aurora Raymond’s heart was beating. 

“Mr. Jermyn,” she began, hesitatingly. 

He lowered the field-glass and turned to her. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, coolly. 

She felt her face flush under his eyes; she paused an instant, and 
held out her hand for the field-glass. 

** May I have a look at the bay ?” she inquired, hastily. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Jermyn. ‘I should have thought, however, 
that an examination of the tennis-court was more in your way. 
Pardon me; that is the proper focus for the bay.” 

Did he know? She had been screwing and unscrewing it 
blindly. At his last words she checked herself, and looked straight 
through it. 

“TI can see—a frigate,” she said, with no other object than that of 
at least saying something. He crossed his arms and leaned against 
a pillar. 

“Well,” smiled he. “ Nowturn it on the tennis-court for a change. 
Perhaps you may see—a racquet.” 

The rich colour swept all over her face. She lowered the glass at 
once, her lips quivering. 

“ Mr. Jermyn,” she began for the second time. 

“Pardon me,” he interrupted, quickly. ‘You must turn the 
screw in the other direction, if you really wish to focus the court.” 
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“Mr. Jermyn,” she broke out, passionately, “ you 2zow I don’t 
wish to look at the tennis-court.” And then as he stared down at 
her with an expression of intense surprise, she added, confusedly : 

‘“* ]—I—-you see I have never got over my old distaste to the 
game.” 

Mr. Jermyn smiled. Whether he knew it or not—it was probable 
that he did—his smile was exceedingly charming. 

‘Ah, Miss Raymond,” he said, quietly, “nor over your old anti- 
pathy to tennis racquets.” 

Before she had time to answer him, or to recover herself, he turned 
swiftly away. 


The day had passed on. ‘The noise and excitement of the tennis 
match ; the confusion of luncheon, then the match again ; and now 
it was evening. 

Mow had Miss Raymond got through it all ? As she once more sat 
alone in her room, she could hardly tell. It seemed as if she were 
only just awaking from an uncomfortable dream. She had been 
too proud to absent herself entirely from the tennis court, and had 
laughed and chatted, admired, and been admired ; and, through it 
all, and above it all, had been ashamed of herself and utterly 
miserable. She regretted now, bitterly, not having gone straight to 
Mr. Jermyn last night to own everything, and to explain, as well as 
she could explain. Then, between them, somehow or other, they 
might have found the racquet. How did Mr. Jermyn know that she 
had taken it?—she felt that he knew. She could only presume 
that he had seen the unfastened wraps and had inferred, as they 
happened to be lying on the way to her room, that she must have 
done so. How dare he infer such a thing ? Ah, it was no use asking 
that, when she ad taken it. And now, when she went to him and 
told him, as she must tell him, just exactly how it had happened, 
it would seem that the explanation, confession, whatever it was, 
had only been wrung from her, under the fear of his confiding to 
others what he knew himself. Was he likely to submit to the loss of 
the racquet without a word? He had let her see how much he 
knew for her own sake, hoping, no doubt, that it would draw her 
into returning it before he openly asked for it back again or applied 
to others. 

He had been at the match, too; his black sling, and grey clothes, 
stood out amongst the flannel suits; but he had never once come 
near her. At luncheon he had studiously avoided looking at her, as 
indeed she had avoided looking at him; and when by inadver- 
tence both their eyes had happened to meet, he had looked away 
even more hastily than she had. An evening in the drawing-room 
—at least until she had seen him to explain—she felt she could not 
stand, so she had really pleaded illness this time, and here she was. 
Oh, Mr. Jermyn—Mr. Jermyn—and she was not quite sure—or 
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rather—yes, she might as well own it to herself, she still loved him 
passionately, as she could never love again. 

She began to shiver; how changeable the weather was. Think of 
this long, bright beautiful day ending in rain! Yes, heavy rain. She 
listened to it, as she had listened last night. Only a shower, but a 
heavy one. She listened silently to the pattering, until it became 
fainter and fainter, and at last ceased. Then all at once there shone 
out the moon. She rose with a sigh, and pulled back the side 
curtains. Why, no wonder she had been cold! The side window 
was open. 

She looked far out of the window, away into the shadowy ga:Jen. 
The rain upon the grass, and the many-tinted trees glistened in the 
moonlight ; and suddenly, as she looked, a thought seemed to strike 
her, for she threw up the window even wider than before, and 
hastily thrusting her head out, strained her eyes down into the 
bushes. « 

There was a whole bed of thick shrubbery just underneath. She 
stared and peered into it fora minute, and then drew in her head 
once more, and stood to think. She recollected something now, 
and rang the bell hastily, just as she had done last night. There 
was the sound of her maid rising in the next room, and after an 
instant the door opened. Miss Raymond had already drawn the 
curtains and lit the gas. 

“Martin,” she said to the woman, “I wish you would shut 
this window. It is rather difficult. I suppose you closed it last 
night.” 

The maid went over and drew it down with some difficulty. 

“It zs stiff, Miss Aurora. Yes; it was to close it that I came in 
yesterday evening, after you had gone down the first time. Have 
you found what you lost, ma’am ?” 

‘“‘ T—I—believe so,” said Aurora, staring blankly before her. 
“Thanks ; that will do.” 

She believed so! After the woman left her, she started up, and 
slipped on a long, dark cloak : then hesitated, just for one moment, to 
consider. 

The window was open when she had thrust the racquet so hastily 
behind the curtains at the sound of her aunt’s voice last night. The 
window was open and reached almost to the floor. She had half 
thrust, half flung the racquet, never even casting a glance behind the 
curtain. Why, the inference was clear enough. She must have flung 
it outside. Yes, there could be no doubt of it. 

They were all in the drawing-room ; it would be easy enough for 
her to slip out into the garden unobserved just now; but if they had 
all been in the passage and she had had to go straight through 
them, she would still have done it. She must satisfy herself instantly. 
But only to think of the racquet lying out in the damp and rain since 
last night! Mr. Jermyn’s racquet. 
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She let herself out through the same glass door at which she had 
stood looking into the garden yesterday. She went rapidly along a 
gravel path, over a plot of dripping grass, and now here was the 
shrubbery. She had on thin shoes, but she plunged in amongst the 
soft earth, and fought her way through the laurels and bays and hollies 
—until at last she stood beneath her own window. Yes, it was just 
as she thought. Alas! there lay the racquet. 

She took it up, tears of vexation glistening in her eyes. Ah, it was 
quite spoilt ; of course she might have expected that. The netting 
loosened, the head twisted, the plaiting on the handle hanging in long 
strips. Hopelessly, irredeemably spoilt. She turned it over and 
over, heedless of the damp mould encasing her feet. The very wood 
had worn into a hole underneath where the plaiting had been. Alas 
for poor Mr. Jermyn’s racquet ! 

Stay—this was not a hole. No, no. What was this? A little 
cound bit of tin about the size of a half-crown. She stared at it, and 
pushed it down at one side, and found that it turned back as if upon 
a hinge. The next instant her face had grown whiter than the white 
house beside which she was standing. The locket that she had given 
him, the locket with her own miniature, was lying before her eyes | 

She took out the locket from its bed, and stared before her blankly. 
In one moment she understood—she saw it all. The only thing was, 
how had she been so blind as not to see it from the first. The man, 
in whose rooms she had discovered the locket and the racquet that fatal 
afternoon, was well known amongst them as being a mechanical genius. 
He was always making things, and contriving things, and inventing 
things. Of course she knew that ; how had she not thought of it ? 
He was to have been Douglas Jermyn’s best man ; of course Douglas 
had entrusted him with the locket that he might do this with it. And 
very likely, most possibly, the racquet and locket had been thrust hastily 
aside where she had seen them, at the announcement of her entry. 
It was an odd, fanciful idea of Mr. Jermyn’s—of Douglas’s. She 
could not help smiling at it in the midst of her distress—but then 
Douglas had always been so fanciful. 

She pushed her way slowly and dazedly out of the bushes again, 
the locket still in her hand. She went in at the same door, along past 
the wraps. They were still there, but to-night she never even noticed 
them, and at the foot of the stairs paused, and drew a deep breath of 
positive horror. Oh, were things always to turn against her! What 
fate, or chance, had ordered that Mr. Jermyn should be coming down 
those stairs ? 

Whatever it had been, he was coming down them. In point of fact 
he had gone up by this quiet way for a pipe he had left in the smoking- 
room. He was in evening dress, but looked in no wise surprised to 
see the beautiful Miss Raymond, dishevelled and dripping, coming 
in at this hour from the garden. He drew aside politely to let her 
pass—just underneath the rose-coloured lamp. Whether it was the 
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coldness of the action or that the soft rays reminded her of how she 
had stood here last night, she stopped abruptly, and bringing the 
racquet from underneath her cloak, handed it to him. 

“Mr. Jermyn,” she said, bitterly, “look at your racquet.” 

He took it from her without the faintest start, and examined the 
head of it with great composure. 

“IT would not have believed,” said he, pleasantly, “that a strong 
racquet like mine could become so ridiculously twisted with a couple 
of showers of rain. But of course, you know, Miss Raymond, there was 
the damp ground as well. Pardon me—lI hope you changed your 
shoes before venturing into the shrubbery.” 

She stared at him in a stupefied way for a couple of seconds, and 
then burst out angrily, 

““Tf you knew, Mr. Jermyn, why did you not tell me?” 

‘Tell you,” repeated Mr. Jermyn, amazedly ; and then broke into 
a short laugh, which he instantly suppressed. ‘“ After you left the 
drawing-room yesterday evening, by the merest chance in the world I 
happened to look out of the open drawing-room window. I did so 
just in time to see my own racquet precipitated from another window 
—from the tower window. Now, as you had mentioned to me not a 
quarter of an hour before, that your rooms were in that tower I—I— 
hardly thought it necessary to remind you of the incident about the 
racquet. Believe me, it should have lain undisturbed there, so far as 
I was concerned, until the end of the world, or until the gardener 
brought it once more to light. I am sorry if you have wet your feet.” 

She stared at him, and leaned back against the banister. 

“If you saw it falling, why did you not go out for it? Why did 
you leave it there in the rain?” she asked, piteously. 

“ Because,” said Mr. Jermyn, politely, but making a movement as if 
he would pass, “I had far too great a respect for the wishes of Miss 
Raymond. Excuse me—they are waiting for me in the drawing- 
room.” 

“Mr. Jermyn,” she interrupted, quickly, and standing before him, 
**you—you must let me tell you. You must let me explain—as well 
as I can explain Ah!” she broke off, covering her eyes suddenly, 
“‘T wonder what you do think of me?” 

He stared down at her; the deep silence always dominant in this 
part of the house was unbroken, save for the faint ticking of a clock. 
After an instant’s pause, he answered her in a totally different voice : 

“ Upon my word, I don’t know. Surely it was a—well—shall I say 
a foolish thing todo? Upon my word, I don’t know what I think of 
you—Aurora.” 

At the sound of her own name she started; and then tightened her 
hold on the banister. 

“‘T would have told you yesterday,” she began, feverishly ; “but I 
seemed not to be able to find words.—And you would not give me 
time. I took the racquet, Mr. Jermyn, simply because an irresistible 
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desire came over me to hold it, and to look at it. Then, when I heard 
my aunt’s voice, I pushed it hastily behind the curtains, and when I 
came up an hour afterwards, and found it gone, and knew not how it 
had gone or who had taken it, I cannot tell you what I felt. This is 
the real truth. It is only a few minutes ago that, seeing my window 
open, it suddenly occurred to me about the garden.” 

He stared at her, and stared at the racquet in her hand ; then all 
at once started and looked up at her again. 

“You have found it out?” he said, quickly. ‘ You know then— 
at last.” 

Yes, I have found it out,” she answered, opening her hand and 
showing the locket. ‘I understand all—I am so sorry !—I have 
regretted it bitterly.” 

“IT have been sorry ever since,” said Mr. Jermyn, abruptly and 
huskily. ‘It was all, every bit of it, my own fault.” 

** No, no,” she interrupted, with vehemence. “It was all mine.” 

She made a rapid movement to get up the staircase, but he barred 
the way this time. 

** Aurora,” he said, “listen: it was both our faults; or it was no- 
body’s fault—not even the racquet’s. It was all a mistake.—Oh, 
Aurora! Let us begin it all over again.” 

** Cuckoo—cuckoo ! ”—ten lusty times. It seemed almost as if there 
was a ring of amusement in the little bird’s voice; but neither Miss 
Raymond nor Mr. Jermyn noticed it. 

Five minutes later Miss Raymond went up the staircase uninter- 
ruptedly, but looking strangely beautiful, even for her; and Mr. Jermyn 
passed into the drawing-room with a radiant face, and the racquet in 
his hand—to tell such story as seemed good to him. 
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ONE FIRST OF APRIL 


“QUEEN Rosz is cold and stately,” 
I told her so but lately, 

When she and I picked violets in the lane, 
She held her head sedately, 

Nor spoke to me again, 


‘Queen Rose is proud and cruel.” 
This woke a wordy duel, 

“You need not seek for violets by this path, 
If all I say is fuel 

To feed your manly wrath!” 


“Queen Rose is black as thunder; 
So let us walk asunder; 

You there, I here, the violets left with you, 
Look over leaves and under— 

I’m seeking something too!” 


‘‘Queen Rose in silence curious,” 
Affects an interest spurious, 

For full five minutes in her own hedgeline ; 
At last, her pique grown furious, 

She needs must cross to mine. 


‘‘ What is it you are seeking?” 

(I scan my hedge, not speaking) 
“It is too early yet for buds of May; 

See where the shoots are breaking, 
Because it’s warm to-day!” 


I beat my bush together, 
Investigate a feather, 

Turn back a leaf, then answer her: ‘* Who knows ? 
In such unusual weather 

Perhaps I'll find a rose!” 


‘*A Rose! you foolish fellow ! 
Pink rose, or white, or yellow ? 

Can you expect they bloom for April’s sun? 
Why, June but makes them mellow, 

And April's scarce begun! ” 


‘* Queen Rose, so grand and clever, 
What, have they told you never 

The trick that marks young April’s opening day ? 
My April Rose, however, 

Blooms your side of the way!” 


Queen Rose, with all her splendour, 
Proves but a poor pretender ; 
Turns half aside, one moment gives no sign; 
Then blushes, smiles, grows tender— 
And puts her hand in mine! 
G. B, Stuart. 
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R. AND E,-TAYLOR, 


‘**If WAS A HAMPER WE FOUND OUT OF DOORS,” PUT IN LETTY, 





